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Low cost sells Studebaker to 





“It's experience that makes Studebaker 
workmanship better!” says 57-year old 
Studebaker veteran J. H. Corner to his 

Studebaker craftsman son, Leonard. The 

Corners are one of numerous Studebaker 

father and son teams that comprise the force 

_ of 7,300 long-time Studebaker artisans. 
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value-wise America 


MORE FOR THE MONEY IN SIZE, STYLE, WORKMANSHIP, 
OPERATING ECONOMY AND RESALE VALUE 


EW clear through, the 1938 Stude- 

baker is rated “‘the best designed 
car of the year” by the authoritative 
Magazine of Art. 

But, to Studebaker, good looks alone 
are not enough. Studebaker says it’s 
the way a car runs, rides, steers, stops, 
parks, climbs, accelerates and handles 
that makes it worth buying. 

And so Studebaker suggests that you 
match any car you fancy against the 
astonishingly low-priced Studebaker 


in a 10-mile drive. You'll be convinced 
that Studebaker’s low 1938 price un- 
questionably assures you more for the 
money in amazing performance and 
advanced innovations. 

Your Studebaker dealer can show 
you official documentary proof of 
Studebaker’s high resale value. Learn 
why thousands of motorists acclaim 
Studebaker as America’s lowest cost 
1938 car. C.1.T. terms. The Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Indiana. 





A 
FEW CENTS 
A DAY MORE 
THAN A LOWEST 
PRICED 








“It's the most saving car on gas and 
oil | ever owned!” Even motorists 
who have previously driven smaller, 
lighter cars tell you that Studebaker’s 
famed economy engineering and unique 
Fram oil economizer put you in clover. 


“We never saw such a roomy car!” say the par- 
ents of these happy youngsters. The wide, deep 
Studebaker rear seat comfortably accommodates 
three full-sized grownups. Studebaker’s exclusive 
independent planar wheel suspension makes every 
ride a miracle of comfort. And floors are flat. 





Only Studebaker 


gives you all these features 





as standard equipment 


Independent planar suspension 
Automatic hill holder 
Non-slam rotary door latches 
Safety steel body reinforced by 
box-section steel girders 
Symmetrical direct-action steering 
Finest hydraulic shock absorbers 
Built-in Fram oil economizer 
Horizontal transmission 
Hypoid gear rear axle 
Oversize weather-tight trunk 
Safety glass all around 


Vacuum-actuated Miracle Shift and Gas-saving 


Automatic Overdrive available at extra cost 


STUDEBAKER 


DRIVE IT AND YOU'LL BUY IT! 
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THERE'S WARNING — your r 


first warning that a cold 
may be starting is a sneeze, 
the “sniffles” or a feeling 
of tightness in the throat. 


GERMS ARE AT WORK — they attack the mu- 
cous membrane producing the symptoms 
mentioned. It is wise to fight these germs 
with a safe antiseptic before they get the 
upper hand. 


WHEN FEET GET WET OR COLD body resistance is frequently 
weakened; germs already in the throat may multiply 
faster than natural processes can cope with them, and 
set up an irritation. 








GARGLE LISTERINE AT ONCE — Listerine 
Antiseptic reaches deep down into the 
throat and kills such germs in large num- 
bers. Used promptly and frequently, it 
has often aborted a cold and sore throat— 
checked them before they became serious. 





SEE WHAT LISTERINE DOES—sece how the chart, based 
on actual tests, records the amazing germ-killing power 
of Listerine. Fifteen minutes after the Listerine gargle 
mouth bacteria were reduced 96.7‘) on the average. 





“NIPPED MY COLD IN THE BUD” 
—is what hundreds of Listerine 
users say. This perscnal ex- 
perience corroborates clinical re- 
search. 


LISTERINE treatment shows amazing success 


AGAINST COLDS sno SORE THROAT! 


Seven Years of Research Reveals that Listerine users have fewer and 
milder colds. Millions choose it over Harsh Internal Remedies 










AND WAVE BEEN GETTING PROMPT 
(wer FROM COLDS AND SORE THROA 


SAVE MM MARNE LE 
OF mORTNIIELD, VERMONT. 


a 


‘VE USED LISTERINE For years 
a 





SM SIMPLY AMAZED AT THE 
WAY LISTERINE CHECKS COLDS 
AND SORE THROAT 


SAYS THELMA M. COULD 
OF 4unUmM, MAINE. 






EXTRA! EXTRA! A NEW COUGH DROP! 





TAKE ONE OF THESE RIGHT 





Y GEORGE, 
NOW. IN A FEW SECONDS cae tee 
YOU WILL GET RELIEF YOU gue MY THROAT 
WOULDNT HAVE BELIEVED KIDME | ae 
/ 
by = POSSIBLE, \ 
oo (7 
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YOURE RIGHT. USTERINE COUGH DROPS 





OF COURSE IM RIGHT. 


CONTAIN SPECIAL 
MEDICATION TO RELIEVE 
COUGHS IN 
SECONDS 
“ 

















Millions now treat colds for what 
they really are: acute local in- 
fections, rather than deep-seated 
disorders, ‘They treat them with 
Listerine Antiseptic which, in 
tests, has shown a reduction of 
dangerous mouth bacteria for a 
period of several hours. 

This method, as clinical evi- 
dence shows you, is amazingly 
effective in preventing colds— 
and in checking them, once they 
have started. Already it sup- 
plants harsh internal remedies 
that may weaken the system, up- 
set the stomach and tax the heart. 

Tests made during 7 years of 
research showed that those who 
gargled Listerine twice daily had 


fewer colds, milder colds, and colds 


of shorter duration than non-users 
of Listerine. 
This is a matter of record. 


No other method and no other 
remedy that we know of can 
show clinical results as clear-cut 
as those achieved by Listerine. 

The secret of this success, we 
believe, must be that Listerine 
Antiseptic kills not only millions 
of mouth-bred “secondary in- 
vaders” which complicate a cold, 
but also reaches the invisible 
virus that many authorities say 
is its cause. Listerine acts quickly, 
and without injury to the very 
delicate membrane. Even one 
hour after the Listerine gargle, 
tests showed germs reduced 
nearly 80% on the average. 

Do not think fora moment that 
Listerine will always prevent or 
check cold and sore throat. It 
will not. We do say, however, 
that the best clinical evidence 
indicates that if you gargle with 
Listerine, your chances of avoid- 
ing serious colds are excellent. 


LAMBERT PHARMACALCO., st. Louie, Mo. 
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Wanted: A Library 


I am principal of the only high school in 
this county I shall be grateful for 
your publishing Miss Ada Ruth Greene’s 
letter, which I am enclosing. 

JOS. L. MAHAN 
Principal 
Hancock County High School 
Sneedville, Tenn. 
. 

I am a student in the Hancock County 
High School located at Sneedville, Tenn. 
Our county, Hancock, is situated in the 
Appalachian Mountains of East Tennessee 
near the Southwestern Virginia line. It is 
purely an agricultural county having an 
area of 228 square miles and a population 
of 9,763 people. Approximately 90 per cent 
of its soil is stony hillside, and a good por- 
tion of it should be given over to grazing 
or timber altogether. 

We do not have such conveniences as 
outside telephone connections, electric 
power lines, railroads, or bus lines. There 
are a number of our most progressive farm- 
ers who have their own Delco power plants 
and running water in their homes. The 
total assessed valuation of our county is 
$1,800,000 with a tax rate of $2.20 per $100 
valuation, and an indebtedness of ap- 
proximately $200,000. Our principal com- 
mercial crops are livestock, poultry, tobac- 
co, timber, and black-walnut kernels. We 
«lo not have a single industry in the county 
other than the small community sawmills. 
Seldom do these mills employ more than 
six men each. 

We are trying to maintain our independ- 
ence despite the fact of our unfavorable 
publicity during the past year.* This is 
our first year in our new $90,000 Con- 
solidated High and Elementary School 


Building. We are very proud of this splen- . 


did building but are in desperate need of 
equipment, such as books for the library, 
home-economics department, tables, chairs, 
science laboratory, and music department. 
Many of us children have never known 
what it is to have good reading material. 
Only a few of us are able to afford books 
in our homes. There is no public library 
other than the one in our school, and it is 
hardly worthy of the name, since we have 
less than 250 volumes of usable books. 
Very few of us have had magazines to read 
and perhaps 75 per cent of the homes of 
our high-school student body have a daily 
paper. When our parents have bought 
school books and probably a newspaper, 
they have little money left with which to 
buy additional reading material. Has it 
ever occurred to you that we children back 
here in the mountains, shut off from the 





*In January 1937 Sneedville was the scene 
of the marriage of Eunice Winstead, 9, to 
Charlie Johns. 22. 


big world beyond, have a greater desire 
for good reading material than those of 
you who in your daily routine of life ex- 
perience the things which are making 
history? 

We are very much pleased with the 
efforts of our parents and realize that many 
of them are working unusual hardships 
on themselves in their efforts to give us an 
education. A goodly number of us ride 
busses a distance of 25 to 28 miles to 
school. During the short days of winter 
months, we have to leave home before 
daylight and go back to our homes after 
night by the use of a lantern. Some of us 
walk 2 or 3 miles from our homes to the 
bus stops (these walks lead us along the 
courses of small streams, through ravines 
and across creeks and rivers) . 

The greater number of us—215 high- 
school pupils—have had all of our grade 
work in the one-room schools of our county, 
with no library facilities whatsoever. For 
the first time in our history we have an 
excellent building that can easily serve 
our entire county as a high school, once we 
get it equipped and a separate building for 
the grades. We now have a few copies of 
magazines coming regularly to our school 
as a result of each student having brought 
a dime as payment on them. 

How can we children who are to be 
the citizens of tomorrow accomplish the 
things expected of us unless we are given 
opportunities to develop our native ability? 
We well know that our parents cannot do 
these things as the task is too great for 
them. 

ADA RUTH GREENE 

Sneedville, Tenn. 





‘Pursuit of Happiness’ 

Allow me to call to your attention an 
error which appeared in the Jan. 31 issue 
of NEWSWEEK. 

In the editor’s note relating to a letter 
written by H. Patterson, the following is 
quoted from Supreme Court decisions: 
“The Fifth Amendment was intended to 
protect the individual against the arbi- 
trary exercise of Federal power. It de- 
clares no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, pursuit of happiness, or property, 
without due process of law . . .” 

The error is glaring. The Fifth Amend- 
ment does not mention “pursuit of hap- 
piness.” Nor, to my knowledge, can that 
phrase be found in any other part of our 
Constitution. However, the second para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence 
states that all men “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

BROOKS McCLURE 

New York City 


Mr. McClure is right. The Fifth Amend- 
ment does not mention “pursuit of happi- 
ness.” In Nathan W. Math’s brief, the 


—. 
quotation stands as NEWSWEEK printed ij 
That he cites Adair v. U.S. ma-es it ap. 
pear that the fault is that of the judge dp. 
livering the controlling opinion. Actually 
it is a quotation from the dissenting Opin. 
ion of Justice McReynolds in Calhoun v. 
Massie (253 U.S. 170). But Mr. Math’; 
quotation is erroneous: the words “pursuit 
of happiness” do not appear. 





Vinegar 

I would like to ask your drama critic 
Mr. G. J. Nathan, how many bottles of 
unadulterated vinegar he consumes a day? 
Evidently whatever milk of human kind. 
ness flowed once in his veins has complete. 
ly vanished. How long has it been the job 
of a drama critic to conjecture motives 
about the reasons for a certain actor's 
choosing to perform before the public? 

These are rhetorical questions, for Mr. 
Nathan, like Hitler, has no time for self- 
criticism. 

Nathan’s recent article on Fredric 
March seemed to hit an all-time low in 
plain muckraking and vituperation. “Yr 
Obedient Husband” may have been all 
Mr. Nathan said it was, and I don’t ques- 
tion his brilliance in the field of drama 
criticism. I only question whether or not 
the small position of power which Mr. 
Nathan holds gives him any right to be 
inexcusably unkind .. . 

Both George Jean Nathan and Robert 
Benchley are drama critics. Each has said 
some pretty nasty things about certain 
plays and actors. The difference between 








the two is that Mr. Benchley realizes the | 


efficacy of a certain fundamental good will 
in life (a thing which made Will Rogers a 
great person) . 

The world is made up of all kinds, but 
Mr. Nathan doesn’t belong in the United 


States. Isn’t there a distinct parallelism | 


between Mr. Nathan’s criticism of Mr. 
March and a certain malicious program in 


. . ' 
Germany, where dirty and unreasonable | 
motives are charged against any and every 


act of a particular race? Why doesn’t your 
critic apply for a job on Streicher’s Stiirm- 
er? STEPHEN K. BAILEY 
University College 
Oxford, England 





What Every Cub Should Know 
I have a few stray comments to make 

concerning an interesting article in the 

Jan. 24 issue of Newsweek which explains 


~e 


why another Harvard president, James B. | 


Conant, upheld their no-school-of-journal- f 


ism policy [and] “Harvard will not ever 
offer its fellows journalism courses.” 
Although this trend in training journal- 


ism students is not new in academic circles, * 


there still remain a few die-hards that be- 
lieve a student must get up to his neck in 
journalism courses if he would learn how 
to write like another Harold Bell Wright. 
In fact, the folks back home will doubt 
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You buy contacts with many people when you buy Bell Tele- 


OW 
make | 
n the | 
plains , 
ies B. E 
urnal- 
ever 


elephone can be connected 


phone service. Your own particular t¢ 
d States and to 93°% 


to practically any other telephone in the Unite 


of all the telephones in the whole world. You can us 
e as you want, any time and at low cost. 


e as much 


or as little of this servic 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Ka 
United States only. The total becomes ~ mee 
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(AND REMOVABLE BRIDGES) 


CLEANED: PURIFIED 
LIKE NEW WITH 


POLIDENT 


NO BRUSHING! 
3° No more dentures that are 
stained, old looking and unsani- 





tary. No more scrubbing and 
scouring that wears and scratches 
yet never completely cleans. Simply put your 
denture in water— add a little Polident — and 
actually watch deposits, tarnish and stains disap- 
peas! No acid or danger. Just rinse and use. 


PREVENTS “DENTURE BREATH” 
Most people who wear dentures suffer from a 
special kind of bad breath called “denture breath.” 
It comes from film that holds germs and decay 
bacteria which brushing seldom removes. 

But Polident does remove it and definitely 
prevents “denture breath.” Your whole mouth 
will feel better and cleaner and gums will look 
more natural. Recommended by thousands of 
dentists — only 30c a can at any 








drugstore. 
WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 
$82 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| fest 
<= 


JUST ASK 
YOUR DENTIST 











The Book You’ve Been Planning 
1 WHY NOT WRITE IT NOW 

Our Service Offers: Complete Preparation of 
Manuscript: Research; Translation; Smooth, 
Professional Writing, Adapted to Your Indi- 
vidual Style; Careful Editing. NO FEE UN- 
LESS PUBLICATION SECURED. Confiden- 
tial arrangements. For details write: P. O. 
Box 204, Station F, New York, N. Y. 














Don't Miss its understand- 


ing of TES "s events that News- 


week gives. Save $1.20 now by 


subscribing for one year at $4. 
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that Jimmie is a writer unless he brings 
back with him from college a BJ. degree. 

While exposed to the values of a liberal 
education at the University of Kansas 
City, I recall a sound definition of the 
word journalism. An English professor said 
that “the word itself implies a broad edu- 
cation and a familiarity with the arts and 
sciences which constitute our contempo- 
rary civilization.” Since it was a four-year 
liberal-arts with no journalism 
courses Offered in the curriculum, I natural- 
ly thought the prof was just covering up 
for what it lacked. I since have learned 
that this type of education in the arts and 
physical, natural, and social sciences fur- 
nishes a fine springboard for any college 
writer to get off into the direction where 
his interests are. I can say, without fear of 
contradiction, that the bachelor of jour- 
nalism student is losing ground with news- 
paper editors in favor of the better edu- 
cated and more humble man—the bachelor 
of arts and sciences-college graduate. As a 
parting bit of advice to the freshman jour- 
nalist, editors are crying: “God save us 
from the cocky know-it-all B.J. man!” 

EUGENE BLACK 
Kansas City Journal-Post 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Maine Conferees 

In your issue of Feb. 7, on page 10, you 
state that “no conferee was invited from 
Republican Maine” to President Roose- 
velt’s conference of little businessmen. The 
enclosed clipping taken from the Feb. 4 
issue of The Portland Press Herald would 
seem to contradict your statement. Per- 
haps the Maine delegates were uninvited, 
but if such is true they were certainly ac- 
corded unusual attention for uninvited 
guests. 

Please Jet me know how you explain this 
situation. 

CATHERINE B. 

Portland, Maine. 

Maine businessmen were not among the 
original delegates invited to the little busi- 
ness’s conference, but they were included 
on supplementary lists issued later. 


MOORE 


- ~— 
Not ‘Union Jack’ 

See Newsweek Feb. 7, page 16, 
Union Jack drooping astern.” 

The Union Jack is never flown astern 
from any vessel, nor from the bow when 
she is under way, unless she belongs to the 
navy. 





“the 


A. O. 
Pinehaven Navy Yard, S. C. 


STRONG 


Mr. Strong is right. The Union Jack 
may be used afloat only by the navy and 
certain government officials. Vessels in the 
merchant marine fly the Red Ensign or, 
if the commanding officer is a retired naval 
officer or an officer of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, the Blue Ensiqn. 
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Competition— 


North Manchester, Ind.: Mancheste 
College authorities canceled a lecture by 
William S. Dodd, ex-Ambassador to Ge-. 
many, scheduled for Mar. 5. Belatedly 
they had discovered that on that date 
started a local basketball tournament. 





Exodus— 

Keene, N.H.: The Rev. Robbing § 
Ralph, Congregational minister, was eli. 
inated from a spelling bee. 
the word “genesis.” 


——— 


He erred on 


Recession— 

Baltimore: Last year a_ promoter 
bought Wallis Warfield’s girlhood home. 
converted it into a museum, and set a §] | 
admission fee. The price fell to 40 cents, | 
then 25 cents. Last week the museum | 
closed: no business. P 





Handicap— 


Seattle: Samuel J. Humes, former 
state highway director, warned the Le't- 
wing Washington Commonwealth Federa- 
tion he would sue for libel if it should en- 
dorse him for city councilman. 


No Help Wanted— 








Cleveland: Andrew J. Habinek, 22, 
inserted a classified newspaper ad: “Man, 
young, unreliable, dishonest, lazy, doesn’t 
want position but needs one; asst. mgr., 
personal consultant, etc.; short hours, big 
pay.” He got 76 job offers. 


Clipped— 


New York: Last month Ernest Reich: | 


ner settled into Vincent Paglialonga’s bar- 
ber chair, ordered a trim, and promptly 
fell asleep. Paglialonga unknowingly 
clipped not only his natural hair, but part 
of his $75 toupee as well. Last week 
Reichner sued the barber for $5,075 dam- 
ages, claiming he had been “laid open to 
embarrassing jibes.” Paglialonga’s counsel 
demanded the wig manufacturer also be 
held liable: “A person who wears a toupee 
does so for the purpose of deceiving the 
public . . . The wigmaker surely is a party 
to that deception.” 


Rhodesian Rodent— 


Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia: Run- 
ning up to a farmer, a native babbled of a 
strange animal on the veld “with skin 
smooth as glass, such ears as never seen— 
and it shrinks!” The boss seized a_ rifle. 
He found four jittery blacks holding 
spears over their captive, which had fallen 
out of the sky and was slowly deflatins. 
It was a Mickey Mouse balloon. 
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ORE than 55% of the country’s 

total population live within a 600- 
mile radius of North Carolina. And to 
supply this great concentration of wealth 
—the richest markets in the world—you 
do not have to produce under the dis- 
advantages of the congested areas. North 
Carolina is the home of successful in- 
dustry because here are all the advantages 
of low-cost production plus low distribu- 
tion costs. A plentiful supply of workers, 
99% native-born — intelligent, friendly 
and cooperative. Business-minded legis- 
lation—a tax structure and State laws 
constructive to business. Immense raw 
material supplies within close haul. Mod- 
ern transportation facilities by rail and 
water and a veritable network of paved 
highways. A moderate climate which re- 
duces capital investment and lowers pro- 
duction costs all along the line. Investi- 
gate the profit opportunities North Caro- 
lina holds for you. Competent industrial 
engineers will supply facts relating to 
your business. Write Industrial Division, 
Room 25, Department of Conservation 
& Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


Out 
CAROLINA 


HOME GF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 


Outside the con- 
gested areas... 
yet close to the 
richest markets. 




















104 International Trucks Prove Their Stamina 
OFF THE HIGHWAY for Dowell, Incorporated 





You get the real measure of a truck when it goes to 
work in the oil country. 

Dowell, Incorporated, who make a business of 
treating oil wells with acid to increase production, 
are up against some of the toughest transportation 
problems in the world. Hard roads and oil wells 
seldom get very close together. The type of equip- 
ment used by Dowell in “acidizing” oil wells is big 
and heavy. This means cross country trucking from 
highways to oil rigs with little or no roadway under 
the wheels. Dowell’s fleet of 104 Internationals, of 
all sizes, masters these jobs in important oil fields 
all over the North American Continent. 

And just as Dowell’s special treatment of acids and 
chemicals overcomes natural barriers INSIDE the earth, 
Dowell’s great fleet of Internationals overcomes the nat- 
ural barriers on top. This combination has treated 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS § 


some 11,000 wells in the last five years to produce 
a gain of over $50,000,000 in the oil industry. 
And so it is everywhere—in every line of busi- 
ness, where hauling is a factor, International Trucks 
show the way to profitable operation. Try this 
quality product in your own business and see. 
The complete new line of Internationals covers 
every trucking need from store delivery to oil well 
delivery. From Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheelers, 
they are all new ALL-TRUCK trucks, engineered 
for brilliant performance and styled for brilliant 
appearance. See the New Internationals at any 
International dealer or branch showroom. Then 
put the one you need up against your own toughest 
test and watch it work! 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue INCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


Fe ii 


WPA Fortifications 


An unpublicized Presidential order, 
put through quietly to avoid a political 
rumpus, has transferred Hawaiian work- 
relief administration from WPA Adminis- 
trator Hopkins to the War Department. 
As a result, the 7,000 islanders on relief 
have been taken from park and _ play- 
ground projects and put to work on mili- 
tary roads, defenses, and airports. The 
order was recommended by former Chief 
Army Engineer Markham, who, on 
F.D.R.’s orders, inspected Hawaiian de- 
fenses just before his retirement. 





Brewster Jitters 


Correspondents are laughing at results 
of Secretary Hull’s attempts to reassure 
Representative Brewster, archpacifist Re- 
publican, about the aims of U.S. foreign 
policy. In ‘a long private conference, the 
Secretary of State expounded his ideas of 
what American diplomacy should attempt. 
Net result is that Brewster’s worst sus- 
picions were exceeded, and he’s more 
alarmed than ever. 


Jackson on Top 


Republican efforts to discredit Robert 
Jackson in the Senate hearings on his 
nomination for Solicitor General have 
proved a boomerang. Jackson privately 
told reporters he delighted in the quiz 
since it enabled him to redefine his views 
on various controversial subjects and gave 
him a chance to redeem himself with 
many who’d criticized his strong endorse- 
ment of the court plan. Most observers 
conceded that Jackson had answered chal- 
lenging questions deftly, making the most 
of occasional Senatorial slow-wittedness. 


Far Eastern Aim 


Well-informed observers now size up 
US. diplomacy in the Far East this way: 
Ultimate aim is to pressure Japan into a 
peace settlement with China and into par- 
ticipating in a general Pacific settlement. 
Pressure would probably be applied 
through revival (at another capital) of 
the Brussels conference, or through fur- 
ther French-British-American notes to 
Japan. put no such move will be made 
until military and naval strength can be 
built up in the Pacific and until US. pub- 


lic opinion will support such a drive. All 
this means a peace invitation to Japan 
may be issued any time after the next 
two months; it would probably coincide 
with U.S. maneuvers along the Hawaii- 
Samoa line (projected line for a blockade 
of Japan) , Soviet spring maneuvers in the 
Far East, and dispatching six British 
battleships to Singapore. 


More Pensions 


Though administration leaders are con- 
fident they can block the passage this 
session of the general pension bill for 
widows of all World War veterans, they 
admit privately it'll probably pass next 
year. Officials estimate the House bill, 
which would pay all veterans’ widows $22 
a month plus $6 a month for each child 
under 16, would add 94,000 to pension 
rolls and $32,000,000 to the budget in a 
year, and double these figures the second 
year—after the good news has spread. 


Capitol Conversation 


Table talk among informed Washing- 
tonians: The report that U.S. Navy in- 
telligence experts, charged with keeping 
track of Japanese Fleet movements, have 
“lost” two Japanese dreadnoughts 
The real reason Leo Casey resigned as 
publicity director for the Republican 
National Committee: he couldn’t make 
any headway with his ideas for liberaliz- 
ing the party . The likelihood that 
Roswell Magill may resign as Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury and return to 
his Columbia University job next fall. 


NLRB-Ford Delay 


Note that it'll be about a year before 
there’s any court pressure on Henry Ford 
to obey the Wagner Labor Act. The 
NLRB, which didn’t hurry its original 
citation against Ford, is prosecuting the 
case in an equally leisurely manner. 
Printing of the voluminous record for the 
Circuit Court hasn’t been finished; it’ll be 
late spring before a decision is reached. 
The expected Supreme Court appeal thus 
probably won’t be argued before next 
November or December, which means a 
final decision about a year from now. 


Trivia 

During Senate hearings on Robert Jack- 
son’s promotion, Senator King, archcon- 
servative, confessed he’d once had “the 
pleasure” of meeting Stalin personally; 
realizing his slip, he hastily told the com- 
mittee stenographer to “strike that out” 
. . . Ambassador to Britain Kennedy has 


found that F.D.R. beat him to the idea of 
discontinuing presentation of American 
debutantes at Court; the President already 
had quietly ordered the practice ended 
. . . In case there’s any doubt as to how 
Justice Reed will vote: when a friend 
showed him the position of his Supreme 
Court seat (next to Justices Cardozo, 
Stone, and Brandeis) , he remarked: “Ah, 
the four liberals all together” . . . Presi- 
dential Secretary Steve Early, ruffled over 
Jimmy Roosevelt’s informal endorsement 
of Senator Pepper for reelection, told 
newspaper men: “That’s his baby. Mister 
Jimmy will have to handle that one.” 





American Guns Abroad 


" Fhowgh the subject is being hushed, 
Royal Air Force officials, after trying out 
British and French machine guns, have 
tentatively selected an American make 
for all their new planes and may order a 
large supply of the guns from this coun- 
try. British arms makers have been pres- 
suring Defense Coordinator Inskip and 
War Secretary Hore-Belisha to reconsider; 
so far the pressure has produced no results. 


Duce’s Dilemma 


Mussolini, preparing for Hitler’s visit 
to Rome, has had trouble finding a palace 
suitable for housing the Fiihrer. First plan 
was to put the visitor at Villa Madama, 
Renaissance palace where Goring and von 
Blomberg had stayed. Later the Duce 
picked the more pretentious Doria- 
Pamphili Palace, where Wilhelm II once 
visited. Now Mussolini has decided only 
the Quirinal, official royal residence, is im- 
posing enough. This means Hitler will be 
accorded unusual honor of being a guest 
of the King of Italy (who when in Rome 
habitually resides at the park-secluded 
Villa Savoia on the edge of town). 


Nazi Navy Spurt 

While headlines warn of Japan’s grow- 
ing navy, Germany and Russia are rush- 
ing to outdo each other in finding loop- 
holes in their naval treaties with Britain. 
The Soviet’s building (particularly of 
submarines) has been publicized, but not 
Germany’s. Naval experts have been sur- 
prised to learn, through authentic chan- 
nels, that the Nazis laid down 50 war- 
ships in 1937 and are starting 23 more— 
including four battleships—this year. 


Fascist-Catholic Showdown 


Stories leaking out of Italy via an un- 
questionable source tell of a drive by ex- 
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treme Fascists (including the _ editor 
Roberto Farinacci) to force a showdown 
on the issue of church vs. Fascist party. 
It’s entirely likely that Mussolini will 
squelch the whole fight, but, if not, it 
may rise to overshadow the growing anti- 
Semitic campaign. Unmentioned in the 
general press is the fact that several 
violent “incidents,” unparalleled since the 
Vatican-Rome truce of 1929, have oc- 
curred in Northeastern Italy (near 
Trieste) within the last two weeks; priests 
and Fascist leaders quarreled publicly, and 
in at least two cases uniformed partisans 
manhandled the clerics. 


German Baby Ban 


The Nazi government, still determined 
to build a nation of physically superior 
citizens regardless of the cost, has in- 
structed doctors that deformed or ab- 
normal babies are not to be brought into 
the world. Strange as it sounds, reports 
come from extremely reliable sources that 
the German Health Ministry has issued 
a short, confidential memorandum to this 
effect to all practicing doctors. The memo 
added: “As a medical man, you will know 
how to prevent the child taking life, and 
what to explain to the mother.” 


French Reversal 


Private cables from Paris last week in- 
dicated that the French General Staff was 
more optimistic than it had been in years. 
Military officials, who several months ago 
expected Franco to win hands down, have 
come to doubt he can win a real victory 
even if Mussolini sends more aid. They 
believe the Duce will simply waste further 
Italian military strength in Spain. More 
important, they feel that the Reichswehr, 
long feared as the nucleus of a great fight- 
ing machine, has been undermined by Hit- 
ler’s politically inspired shake-up and that 
months will pass before the army can be- 
gin to recover. 


Foreign Notes 


Following F.D.R.’s example, King Gus- 
tav of Sweden has announced that the 
money raised by popular subscription and 
presented to him on his 80th birthday, 
June 16, will be given for use in treat- 
ment of infantile paralysis . . . Latest 
country to launch an anti-Semitic cam- 
paign is Latvia, which in the last month 
has quietly expropriated two Jewish textile 
factories and a brewery, offering no in- 
demnity . . . Though no military strategist 
takes talk of invasion of Britain seriously, 
public fear of it has caused an appreciable 
drop in the prices of property in the 
southern counties . . . Kemal Atatiirk has 
his own way of settling problems of Turk- 
ish minorities living abroad: annoyed by 
Bulgaria’s treatment of the Turks, he has 
simply ordered them all home . . . India’s 
tribesmen on the northwest frontier are 


again making trouble though only two 
months ago the government announced 
they'd been tamed; the 30,000 extra troops 
withdrawn from the area will probably be 
sent back. 
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Trend of Trade 


‘Though economic crystal gazing has 
rarely been more hazardous, here’s the con- 
sensus of a score of experienced business 
analysts polled last week: General business 
won't get much worse but won’t show ma- 
terial improvement before mid-April at 
sarliest. In the next two or three months, 
the majority expect: slight rises in auto 
output, steel production, air-line travel, 
gasoline consumption, magazine advertis- 
ing, farm-equipment sales, aircraft manu- 
facture, rail freight traffic, rail-equipment 
orders; little change in mail-order and 
5-and-10 sales, electric-power output, pig- 
iron production, textile output, theatre at- 
tendance, newspaper advertising, residen- 
tial building; slight downtrend in depart- 
ment-store sales, whisky output, furniture 
sales, fur and jewelry sales, radio advertis- 
ing, electric-appliance sales. 


Auto Futures 


American interests have arranged for 
large-scale importation and sale of Fiat 
automobiles embodying radical new de- 
signs; the group hopes to sell some 250 of 
the cars a month, mostly to buyers of the 
unusual . . . Die orders already placed by 
American auto makers indicate that most 
1939 models will have markedly changed 
radiator designs; there'll also be general re- 
duction of running-board widths, in some 
cases complete elimination of running 
boards. 


Short-Change Racket 


Retailers in scattered sections of the 
country are falling for this gyp trick: A 
woman tells clerk she’s in a great hurry, 
makes a small purchase, gives clerk $1 bill, 
rushes him to get change, and then pro- 
tests she gave him a 10, not a 1. In course 
of dispute, she rummages through her 
purse, finds no $10 bill, and protests that 
she’s positive she had one because she had 
only a few minutes before written a friend’s 
phone number on the bill’s margin. She 
asks clerk to see if he doesn’t have such a 
bill; he finds he has, and apologetically 
forks over. The bill, of course, had been 
planted by a confederate making a small 
purchase a short while earlier. 


Business Footnotes 


A Westinghouse Electric order that all 
office workers take their vacations before 
Aug. 1 indicates expectation of a real fall 
boom . . . Close observers say the ICC 
will refuse Eastern railroads’ plea for the 
half-cent-a-mile boost in passenger fares, 


———===*= 


though it'll grant most of the requested 
freight-rate rises . California shipping 
interests and_ politicians are boosting 
Henry Hyer Whiting, San Francisco capi- 
talist, for the Maritime Commission. , . 
A recent checkup shows that air condition. 
ing of one giant corporation’s offices re. 
duced the average employe’s absences for 
colds from 2.2 days a year to 1.6. 
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Press Notes 


The American sergeant, whose London 
Daily Express story of his grim experiences 
in the Spanish rebel army was hailed by 
loyalist sympathizers, offered to write the 
opposite story for American papers—if 
they preferred it that way . Walter 
Lippmann has been offered a professorship 
at the University of Chicago under the 
Walgreen foundation; he may accept, but 
not before next year . . . Fred Barkley, 
former Baltimore Evening Sun correspond- 
ent, got $100 a day for three days’ work 
collecting Congressional signatures on the 
petition praising the Spanish loyalist gov- 
ernment. 


Charity-Lottery Hoax 


Watch out for peddlers of lottery tickets 
issued in the name of the “Will Rogers 
Memorial Hospital.” The tickets, supposed- 
ly issued to raise funds for a Chicago hos- 
pital in memory of the famous humorist, 
promise awards totaling $20,000. A Federal 
court in Chicago has enjoined the backers 
of the enterprise on the claim that the 
lottery is unauthorized and _ illegal, but 
tickets are still being sold throughout the 
country. 


New ‘Esquire’ Child 

Ken magazine, which Esquire-Coronet 
originally hoped to bring out last fall, is 
now scheduled to appear about the last of 
March. Having abandoned plans for cov- 
ering all the news, Ken’s publishers will 
concentrate on giving longish, inside stories 
by big-name liberals (Ernest Hemingway, 
George Seldes, Paul de Kruif, Raymond 
Gram Swing, John L. Spivak, ete.) and 
“as many pages of pictures as any of the 
established picture magazines.” 


Missing Persons 
Walter Evans Edge, U. S. Ambassador 


to France during the Hoover admunistra- 
tion, now divides his time between his 
home in Ventnor, N.J., and his Florida 
plantation; may return to activity in Re- 
publican state politics by 1940 . . . Barry 
Wood, Harvard football star and all-Amer- 
ican quarterback in 1931, is interning at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore . . - 
Charley Miller, winner in 1899 of the first 
modern six-day bicycle race in Madison 
Square Garden, is now a Chicago cab driv- 
er, has a stand in front of City Hall. 
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Navy Race: Japan Passes 
the Buck to Mr. Roosevelt 


Snub on Warship Plans 
Portends a New White House 


Statement on Policy 


Nimbly detouring around press confer- 
ence questions, President Roosevelt kept 
mum last week on foreign affairs. He was 
almost the only person in Washington who 
did. Not since 1919 had the subject cooked 
such a wordy stew. 

Isolationists, pacifists, militarists, publi- 


International 


Affirmative: Cordell Hull 


cists—in and out of public life—thrashed 
around in a flood of opinions loosed by the 
higgest navy program since war days. 
“Danger!” cried opponents of naval ex- 
pansion. “Tush, tush,” soothed adminis- 
tration spokesmen. 

Late in the week Secretary of State Hull 
enunciated a middle-of-the-road foreign 
policy calculated to stem the tumult and 
the shouting. But no sooner had he done 
so than a note from Japan set off a fresh 
burst of excitement. By this time Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself was known to be 
working over some statement on Ameri- 
ca’s international policy. 


Hullabaloo 


The stew bubbled most busily on the 
Senate floor and in the House Naval Af- 


fairs Committee hearing room, the navy 
program’s testing ground. Condensed, it 
simmered dowirto the following substance: 

Bigger Navy Arguments. Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, 
wound up seven days of telling the House 
committee explicitly what is needed to 
defend both and why. Denying 
rumors of an understanding with Great 
Britain “or any other nation,” he insisted 
the Navy “expects to stand on its own 
feet.” 

Opposition Arguments. Testifying 
against naval expansion, on grounds that 
the administration hides the purpose for 
it, were Charles A. Beard, historian and 
former Columbia University — professor; 
Jeannette Rankin, first woman member of 
Congress, now a peace-society crusader; 
Major Gen. Johnson Hagood, who retired 
from the Army after getting into hot wa- 
ter for criticizing WPA; and assorted paci- 
fists and isolationists. 

Major Developments. (1) After accept- 
ing Secretary Hull’s flat denials that the 
United States had a secret naval entente 
with Great Britain, Sen. Hiram Johnson 
again grew uneasy about “something in 
the wind” probably unknown to both him- 
self and Hull. 

(2) Chairman Vinson of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee promised to tack 
onto his $800,000,000 bigger navy bill a 
pledge that the bill was for a navy “to 
support our national policies” but “not for 


coasts 


aggression.” 

(3) In a long letter elaborating on previ- 
ous official statements, Secretary Hull told 
Rep. Louis Ludlow that the United States 
should avoid “extreme internationalism 
with its political entanglements, and .. . 
extreme isolation, with its tendency to 
cause other nations to believe that this 
nation is more or less afraid.” 


Rebuff 

All this was merely a noisy prelude to 
the week’s hottest event. 

First forerunner of the event was the 
London Naval Conference of 1936. At that 
time the United States, Great Britain, and 
France signed a treaty limiting them- 
selves to 35,000-ton, 16-inch-gun battle- 
ships and 8,000-ton, 6.1-inch gun cruisers. 
Japan refused to sign. She wasn’t inter- 
ested in ship and gun sizes unless the other 
powers would sanction her building as 


many ships as they did. They wouldn't. 
Two weeks ago the signers in effect asked 
the non-signer whether she was observing 
the treaty she had rejected. It sounded 
like a foolish question—and so Japan later 
treated it. But the point was: the treaty 
lets signers off their promises if a non- 
signer threatens to outbuild them. 

With formal notes plus an explanatory 
statement Japan last week replied in effect: 

(1) Our naval building plans are none 
of your business. 

(2) Go ahead and_ build 
please. But if you do, Japan—though she 
is not doing what you “dogmatically” sus- 
pect—“will have no alternative but to 
alter her building plans” to meet your 


what you 


program. 
Japan thus saved face by 
her policy of keeping naval 


ostensibly 
continuing 
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plans secret. But her threat to alter her 
building plans to keep pace with the 
others answered the powers’ question: she 
had no such plans at present. 

Washington had told Tokyo that failure 
to give the requested information by Feb. 
20 would be construed as an admission 
that Japan is building or intends to build 
super battleships and cruisers. 

“The Japanese Government,” Tokyo re- 
torted, “fail to see any logical reasoning in 
the assumption ... 

“Tt is not a matter which should concern 
this government if your government, on 
the basis of whatever reason or rumor, 
should exercise the right of escalation pro- 
vided in any treaty to which Japan is not 
a party.” 

“Responsibility for future 
ments,” the statement added, “must . . .« 


develop- 
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Wide World 
Cloud Buster: As international tension grew last week, the Army 
Air Corps planned a record-making ‘good will’ flight to South America. 
Scheduled to take off this week, flying fortresses will attend the inaugura- 
tion of Argentina’s President Roberto M. Ortiz—and offer graphic dem- 
onstration of America’s winged power. 





be borne by the leading naval powers 
themselves.” 

Clearly, this amounted to an attempt 
to shift the blame for any naval build- 
ing race to the powers. Without a day’s 
hesitation, Secretary Hull threw the blame 
back at Japan. Curtly, he declared: “This 
government regrets any develop- 
ment which has the effect of encouraging 
rather than discouraging races in arma- 
ment building.” 

Great Britain and France officially held 
their tongues. Neither was surprised. The 
liberal London News Chronicle foresaw 
“another costly and stupid shipbuilding 
race,” with Japan as instigator. 





Significance 


Coupled with Secretary Hull’s repeated 
and emphatic reassurances to disturbed 
isolationists, the Japanese retort more than — 
restored to the bigger navy program what- 
ever impetus last week’s opposition took 
away from it. 


While the capital discussed the note, 
the “blue-sky” navy race it might well 
precipitate, and a dozen other phases of 
the international outlook, the report that 
Mr. Roosevelt was toiling over some 
foreign-affairs document caused new specu- 
lation. Whether the President would make 
a routine statement, a speech, or another 
resounding appeal to the heads of the 
nations of the world, few tried to guess. 
Washington had learned to expect any- 
thing from Franklin Roosevelt. 

Pending the President’s expected pro- 
nouncement, experienced observers con- 
centrated on the situation at hand. They 
agreed that Japan’s attitude blew off the 
London Treaty lid, meaning: 

For the United States: The four battle- 
ships to be started this year will be raised 
from 35,000 to 43,000* tons each; the four 
cruisers, from 8,000 to 10,000. 





*Biggest dreadnought that can get through 
the Panama Canal. 


SS 
od 


For Great Britain and France: Five ney 
British and two French battleships wil] 
be similarly increased. 

For Japan: ? 





PDD DP 


Pronounced ‘Burly’ 


That segment of Washington officialdom 
which revolves around the State Depart- 
ment took keen interest in the appoint. 
ment last week of Adolf Augustus Berle 
Jr. as Assistant Secretary of State to re. 
place Hugh R. Wilson, now Ambassador 
to Germany. 

Weeks before the appointment was ap. 
nounced, sub rosa opposition had smol- 
dered against Berle (pronounced Burly), 
His show of self-esteem had irritated many 
government officials with whom he came 
in contact as an original Roosevelt Brain 
Truster. But even they conceded the bril- 
liance that illuminates these milestones of 
Berle’s career: 

Entered Harvard at 14 (in knee 
breeches) , graduated at 17, and took a law 
degree at 21; served with the Russian di- 
vision of the General Staff Intelligence 
during the World War; member of the 
American delegation to the Versailles peace 
conference, which he quit in protest against 
treaty terms; adviser at various times to 
the American Embassy in Havana (on fi- 
nancial rejuvenation of Cuba) , to the New 
Deal (on railroads and sugar), to the La 
Guardia administration in New York City 
(on municipal finances and plannings). 

Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
who worked closely with Berle in Havana 
and at the Pan American Conference in 
Buenos Aires, was responsible for bringing 
the thin-limbed, 43-year-old legal and fi- 
nancial genius back to Washington. Berle 
retains his Columbia University professor- 
ship because his new post “may not last 
more than a few months.” His probable 
duties: European affairs, clarifying Amer- 
ican foreign policy through speeches and 
private conversations. Probable official at- 
titude: cautious. 





A 43,000-ton battleship: the U.S.S. South Dakota whose construction was halted after the 1922 naval treaty 
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. Welfare: As with existing funds, 
Relief some 36 per cent of thenew WPA ap- 


propriation asked by the President 
M lanne Ir > . . 
Slump Forces President — will go for street and highway re- 


to Refill the WPA Purse pair work, about 11 per cent for 
public buildings and most of the 

Faced with the fastest growing relief rest for projects like parks and air- 
burden in New Deal history, Franklin ; 
Roosevelt last week dispatched to Con- 
gress an emergency request for more WPA ward projects the general public 
funds. Hardly had a House clerk finished seldom hears about. Workers teach 
droning the message when a Republican, 
Rep. Dewey Short of Missouri, exclaimed: 
“It’s an election year slush fund! For my- and ABC’s to the illiterate. Tour- 
self, I’m not going to give the President ing puppet shows offer ‘Rip Van 
any more pistols to shoot at me!” ye ; ; 

It was doubtful whether Short or any- Winkle’ and other folklore favor- 
body else sincerely doubted that the relief ites, and hardy librarians ride creek 
need was great. But not all Congressmen beds ith books for backwoods 
agreed with Mr. Roosevelt’s estimate of 
necessary funds: 

“To continue to provide relief and work 
relief . . . $250,000,000* . . . According to 


ports. Some 3 per cent will go to- 


needlework to handicapped children 


families. 














the best estimate available at this time 
it appears that, during the past three 
months, approximately 3,000,000 persons 
have lost their jobs . . .” 


Twist 

Within a few months the nation’s re- 
lief situation had completely reversed 
itself. Last June, WPA began cutting its 
rolls; by September, 500,000 workers had 
been dismissed. To a delegation of Work- 
ers Alliance marchers encamped in Wash- 
ington, the President issued a_ hopeful 
message: “Private employment should be 
able to meet the major needs of the un- 
employed.” 

At the time, statistics bolstered the 
President’s optimism. A Labor Depart- 
ment survey showed that in August, after 
4 midsummer lull, 43,000 Americans re- 
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gained jobs. But the upturn was brief 
and the reaction abrupt. In September 
private employers dismissed nearly 200,000 
workers. Next month brought the stock 
market’s dizzy drop, and another 570,000 
lost jobs. 

Since then, employment has plummeted 
more rapidly than at any time since the 
depression’s worst winter (31-32). Last 
week’s figures cited by the President 
boosted the estimated total of unemploy- 
ment to 13,870,000.* 


Need 


As a device to keep the WPA from over- 
spending—as it did in 1936 and 1937— 
Congress’ last relief appropriation bill or- 
dered the administration to schedule its 
month-by-month spending at the start of 
the fiscal year. For a while the device 
worked. WPA cut enrollment to about 
1.500,000 and kept it there. But by this 
month, the drop in private employment 
had left the administration no alternative 
but to boost the rolls to some 1,900,000. 

It was this emergency that impelled Mr. 
Roosevelt to rush his plea for more funds. 

By happy “coincidence” four Midwest- 
ern Mayors (Kelly of Chicago, Reading 
of Detroit, Burton of Cleveland, and 
Dickmann of St. Louis) descended on 
Washington with relief pleas just two days 
before the President had made his request. 
They talked with Congressmen, called on 
Acting WPA Administrator Aubrey Wil- 
liams, conferred with the President, and 





*This figure, based on unemployment-census 
returns, includes relief workers on all types of 
Federal projects. 
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Relief Pressure: Mayors Dickmann, Reading, Burton, and Kelly 
call on Aubrey Williams (center), acting WPA head. 


finally issued a statement that made Mr. 
Roosevelt’s request seem moderate: 

“This emergency demands immediate 
action . . . a minimum and conservative 
deficiency appropriation of $400,000,000.” 

A Social Security Board survey of 90 
cities lent weight to the Mayors’ argu- 
ment. It showed that the local, non-WPA 
relief load had increased an average of 13 
per cent within 30 days. In ten cities the 
rolls had jumped more than 40 per cent; 
in Flint, Mich., 285 per cent. 

In the face of such statistics, expected 


_ Democratic opposition to the increased 


allotment all but vanished over the week 
end. Voting on strict party lines, the House 
Appropriations Committee approved the 
recommendation, thus clearing the way 
for action this week. 


Significance ---- 


The President’s recommendation indi- 
cates that he will cling to his already well- 
established relief policy: spending enough 
Federal funds to silence mass protests, but 
not trying to provide work relief for more 
than 25 per cent or so of the nation’s out- 
of-work employables. 

Whether the requested funds will suffice 
even for a limited program remains an 
open question. The suggested appropri- 
ation assumes that WPA will be able to 
pare its rolls late next spring, when and 
if the expected employment upturn takes 
place. 

One thing is certain: the demand for 
more funds will spur Congressional moves 
to force substitution of direct relief for the 
more expensive work relief; the Senate 


=— 
Committee on Unemployment may fg. 
mally recommend this move. Only slightly 
less certain: because of Mr. Roosevelt's 
firm insistence on work relief,’ the change 
won't be made; he is known to be cop. 
sidering even much bigger  work-relief 
plans, ranging in magnitude up to Senator 
Bulkley’s proposal for an $8,000,000,009 
self-liquidating system of superhighways, 
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Gold 


New U.S. Treasury Ruling 


Ends Deflationary Policy 


All last week end financial circles buzzed 
with rumors that a new monetary policy 
was in the making. Monday afternoon, 
after the last of a series of meetings of 
administration fiscal officials, the Treasury 
announced new rulings for the handling 
of gold. 

Since December 1936 all gold coming in- 
to this country has been sterilized—that 
is banned from use as a basis for bank 
loans. Under the new ruling, gold imports 
up to $100,000,000 in any one quarter will 
go into bank reserve. Only incoming gold 
beyond that amount will be sterilized as 
heretofore. Since the ruling is retroactive 
to Jan. 1, the $30,000,000 that has been 
imported since that time will be desteril- 
ized immediately. 

Effect 

The new ruling is not an inflationary 
move in a positive sense. It merely marks 
the end of the deflationary monetary pol- 
icy that the government has been follow- 
ing for fourteen months. As such, it paves 
the way for some credit expansion. On 
first judgment, experts thought it would 
have slight immediate effect. 
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F. D. R., Columnist 


I'm very fond of Eleanor, 
but I never read her column, 
melodiously confides “President Roose- 
velt” (George M. Cohan) in the current 
musical hit, “I’d Rather Be Right.” 
After Mar. 23 Eleanor Roosevelt could 
apply the same flippancy to “Franklin.” 
United Features, syndicators of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s “My Day,” last week revealed 
they had signed up her husband too. 
What United got was pease porridze hot 
and pease porridge cold. Some of the ma- 
terial consists of explanatory connecting 
paragraphs winnowed from the forthcom- 
ing five volumes “The Public Papers and 
Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” The 
rest is made up of hitherto unpublished 
transcripts of press conferences, including 
the one at which the President made his 
famous “horse and buggy” crack at the 
Supreme Court. Only two or three press 
conferences after 1933 will be included: 
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—— 
the President is saving the rest for later. 

Liberty magazine also is in on the deal. 
It will publish three articles made up of 
different material from the same source. 

Among stipulations to newspapers pub- 
lishing the Presidential comment were: no 
py-line, but a credit line “Copyright, 
1938, by Franklin D. Roosevelt”; no claim 
that the articles were “expressly written” 
for newspaper publication; no articles to 
appear after Apr. 27, the day before pub- 
lication of the book. 

Announced price of the series: a “large 
amount.” Sound estimate: somewhere near 
$100,000. 


- aaa 





Benjamin V. Cohen 
Utility Act and Its Author 


Have Their Day in Court 


One June day three years ago, Senator 
Daniel Hastings’ gaze roved over the 
Senate Chamber and lighted on the dark- 
complexioned, high-browed head of Ben- 
jamin Victor Cohen, a nonmember. Hast- 
ings hotly demanded that the Senate halt 
its consideration of the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Holding Company Bill and eject Cohen. 
But Senator Wheeler protested he needed 
Cohen’s advice. Cohen stayed. 

A month later a similar rumpus over 
the same man and the same bill flared in 
the House. This time Cohen willingly re- 
tired to the gallery, well aware that his 
alter ego, Tom Corcoran, was scurrying 
about Capitol corridors rounding up votes 
to assure the measure’s passage. 

These two events first turned the 
Capitol spotlight on Ben Cohen as the 
undercover brains of the New Deal’s at- 
tack on Bigness in Business. While Cor- 
coran and other Roosevelt aides had 
played palace politics, Cohen had _ en- 
veloped himself cuttlefish-fashion in a 
murky camouflage of protective privacy. 
Cohen wrote no articles, made no speeches, 
didn’t -gallop in and out of the White 
House daily—in fact, didn’t even have 
his name stenciled on his office door. 

Last week, the utility-holding-company 
issue again pulled Ben Cohen into the 
limelight. This time he appeared in a lead- 
ing role. His audience was the Supreme 
Court of the United States; his support- 
ing players, Solicitor General-designate 
Robert Jackson and Tom Corcoran*; his 
theme, the constitutionality of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act; the vil- 
lains, Thomas D. Thacher and John F. 
McLane, attorneys for Electric Bond & 
Share Co. 

In contrast to the other suave pleaders, 
Ben Cohen, in his debut, was nervous as 
a cat. His hands trembled, his voice quav- 





*Corcoran worked on the brief but didn’t 
argue in court. Capitol wags cracked: “Tommy 
couldn’t help with the argument because he was 
too busy writing the court's favorable decision.” 


ered. Yet for all his stage fright he deliv- 
ered an impressive analysis of the case’s 
tortuous legalities. 

No New Dealer would have challenged 
Cohen’s right to shoulder the brunt of 
the government’s defense. He had writ- 
ten the original bill, helped steer it through 
Congress, and devised the strategy by 
which the government nursed it safely 
through the lower courts. 


Law Writer 

What Ben Cohen lacks in courtroom 
manner, he makes up for in his long and 
thorough preparation for a fight against 
giant corporations. The son of a prosper- 
ous scrap-iron dealer of Muncie (“Mid- 
dletown”), Ind., Cohen gained a respect 





Newsphotos, Wide World 
Cohen, maker of laws 


for the competitive economic system from 
Prof. Harold Moulton at the University of 
Chicago. (Now head of Brookings Insti- 
tution, Moulton has acclaimed Cohen as 
“the most brilliant student [ever taught.”) 

While taking postgraduate work at 
Harvard Law School, Cohen fell under 
the liberal influence of Dean Roscoe Pound 
and Prof. Felix Frankfurter. Later he was 
to assimilate his cardinal economic tenet 
from Supreme Court Justice Brandeis: 
that economic democracy cannot survive 
unless large business entities are broken 
into smaller units. 

Out in the world, Cohen gained his 
knowledge of business practices at first- 
hand. His New York law practice included 
some lucrative receivership cases. In the 
bonanza ’20s he rode Chrysler stock up 
and down with the market and pulled out 
about as he had entered, financially in- 
dependent. 

Then, in April 1933, while Cohen peace- 
fully devoted himself to his personal af- 
fairs in New York, a tempest broke in 
Washington. New Dealers had _ badly 
botched a bill designed to regulate the 
selling of securities. A hurry call went out 
to Felix Frankfurter: did he have on tap 
any lawyers with an intimate knowledge 
of Wall Street? Frankfurter did. He sent 
to Washington James M. Landis, later 
SEC Chairman, and Ben Cohen. The two 
secluded themselves for four days in the 
Carlton Hotel and completely rewrote the 
measure. Congress quickly passed the 
original “Truth in Securities” Act. 

From then on Cohen buried himself in 
his room in the PWA offices, to which he 
was nominally attached. The following 
year he drafted the Securities Exchange 
Act, and in quick succession TVA, Hold- 
ing Company, Bonneville Dam, and Re- 
gional Conservation Bills, and the Wage- 
Hour Bill. 

Cohen spends his few leisure hours in 
the bachelor apartment he shares with 
Corcoran, at the movies (favorite star: 
Marlene Dietrich) , or week ending in New 
York, which he infinitely prefers to Wash- 
ington. But his chief occupation is still 
work—fourteen, sixteen, eighteen hours a 
day—on the New Deal’s key documents. 


The ‘Armada’ 


Congressmen call Cohen’s bills 
complex”; constitutional-law experts con- 
sider them masterpieces of legal drafts- 
manship. Far different from either of 
these descriptions were the terms which 
the nation’s $12,000,000,000 utility in- 
dustry used in 1935 to describe Cohen’s 
Holding Company Act with its hated 
“death sentence” clause. And as soon as 
the industry finished name calling, it pre- 
pared for a last-ditch fight. 

The act set Dec. 1, 1935, as the dead- 
line for companies to register with the 
SEC. But before the zero hour United 
States marshals had handed the com- 
mission a total of 47 injunctions blocking 


“too 
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enforcement. The ears of SEC attorneys 
picked up the rumor that Electric Bond 
& Share also planned to file suit for an 
injunction. Commission lawyers worked 
through the night, and next morning the 
government filed its only countersuit, 
against E.B. & S. 

Cohen and Corcoran dubbed the com- 
panies that asked injunctions the “Span- 
ish Armada.” Cohen reasoned that if he 
could hold the first 47 at bay, he would 
stand a good chance of sinking their 
proud flagship, E.B. & S. At once he 
urged his associates to obtain stays 
against the other concerns. Stooging for 
Cohen, Attorney General Cummings ar- 
gued that to prosecute all the suits would 
clog the lower courts and cost the gov- 
ernment $50,000 per suit; but if Federal 
judges would grant stays, the govern- 
ment would prosecute E.B. & S. with 
“all due diligence.” The government won 
its stays. 

The E.B. & S. didn’t mind being made 
a guinea pig for the industry. Attorneys 
Thacher and McLane confidently claimed 
before the court that the act (1) violates 
the Constitution’s “due process” clause, 
(2) invades States’ rights, (3) unlawfully 
delegates legislative power to an adminis- 
trative agency, (4) discriminates against 
utilities as opposed to other industries. 

In the 253-page brief prepared by Cohen 
and his associates, the government con- 
tended that, since 31 per cent of E.B. & S. 
power crosses state lines, the company is 
engaged in interstate commerce. Cohen 
argued that state legislatures cannot regu- 
late interstate commerce; hence, utility 
holding companies would operate in an un- 
policed “no man’s land” unless Congress 
had power to regulate them. 

Long and complex arguments centered 
about Cohen’s contention that the court 
should limit itself to weizhing only Sec- 


tions 4(a) and 5 of the act, the registra- 





Harris & Ewing 


tion sections. The company’s counsel ar- 
gued that the act as a whole must be 
weighed, not just the “trigger by means 
of which a trap is sprung from which there 
can be no escape but death.” 





Significance 
When the pleadings ended, students of 
the case were offering odds that the court 
would rule for the government, perhaps 
unanimously. This would assure the SEC 
power to lop off the upper layers of hold- 
ing-company pyramids and limit utility 
combinations to small geographic units. 
That accomplished, Benjamin Victor Co- 
hen can push ahead with his drive against 
other “concentrations of power.” Next on 
the schedule: bank holding companies. 





Twilight of Capone 


San Francisco reporters have only one 
means of getting news out of the Federal 
Penitentiary on Alcatraz Island: by tele- 
phone from Warden James A. Johnston. 

Ernest Lenn of The San Francisco News, 
is an exception. For months he has culti- 
vated a confidential source of island news. 
Last week he broke an “authentic report” 
to the effect that Al Capone, Alcatraz’ 
most notorious prisoner, had developed 
insanity. Next day the Department of 
Justice confirmed the story. 

Soon newspaper versions of Capone’s 
condition ranged from descriptions of a 
pitiful imbecile making and unmaking his 
bed to accounts of a raging, spitting mad- 
man, trussed in a straitjacket and suffer- 
ing the violent seizures caused by paresis 
(third stage of syphilis, attacking the 
brain and spinal cord). 

All that was officially admitted was that 
Capone was under observation in the pris- 
on infirmary. But Dr. Edward Twitchell, 
San Francisco psychiatrist who examined 


International 


ee 


Chicago’s underworld Napoleon, inadyer. 
tently gave weight to the more colorfy| 
stories. Asked: “Could Capone be faking?” 
He replied: “Paresis can’t be faked.” 
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‘For the President, J.R.’ 


“Worth no more than a couple of para. 
graphs on page 5,” said Franklin D. Roose. 
velt in commenting last fall on his “little 
son Jimmy’s” new duties as a Presidential 
secretary. 

“IT can’t get into this contest because 
many observers would insist that I would 
be reflecting my father’s views,” remarked 
James Roosevelt about the 1934 Massa. 
chusetts Democratic primary. 

Last week James Roosevelt, in his ca- 
pacity as Franklin D. Roosevelt’s secre. 
tary, got into a political contest, reflected 
his father’s views, and—in Florida news. 
papers, at least—rated not page 5 but 
page 1. 

Vacationing at Palm Beach, James found 
time between tee and beach to express 
“our sincere hope” that Florida voters will 
return Claude Pepper, 37, New Deal stal- 
wart, to the Senate. 

“Unwarranted meddling!” complained 
Rep. J. Mark Wilcox, who covets Pepper's 
seat but who handicapped himself. last 
spring by fighting the President’s Supreme 
Court program. “Now that Jimmy has an- 
nounced his personal preference, I am sure 
that thousands of Florida voters are wait- 
ing with bated breath for the announce- 
ment of the views of Sistie and Buzzie.” 

Senator Pepper was the third recent re- 
cipient of Presidential Mr. 





blessings. 


Roosevelt had bestowed them previously 
in letters read at testimonial dinners for 
Senators Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky 
(Newsweek, Jan. 31) and F. Ryan Duffy 
of Wisconsin. With the New Deal’s power 
in danger of suffering from recession-time 





Keystone 


Flutter in Florida: Claude Pepper, James Roosevelt, J. M. Wilcox 
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elections this year, the Chief Executive 
obviously was becoming less and less ob- 
lique about his preferences. 

After the Pepper endorsement last week, 
anti-'New Deal Democrats cynically re- 
called Mr. Roosevelt’s 1936 Omaha state- 
ment: “Outside of my own State of New 
York, I have consistently refrained from 
taking part in elections in any other state.” 


Aiken and G. O. P. 


A Republican Governor 





Spanks His Own Party 


Democrats have their Jackson Day din- 
ners; Republicans, their Lincoln Day din- 
ners. Both parties’ leaders have learned to 
take such functions in their stride. By 
heart they know the menu (filet mignon 
or guinea hen). By heart also they know 
the after-dinner speeches, time-hallowed 
rhetoric warmed over from former Jackson 
or Lincoln Day dinners. 

Throughout the nation last Saturday, 
Republican banquets commemorating the 
129th anniversary of Lincoln’s birth ran 
true to form. Though Senator Vandenberg 
in Boston and G.O.P. Chairman Hamilton 
in Grand Rapids called for a coalition with 
disaffected Democrats, their speeches fitted 
the traditional pattern of partisan out- 
bursts. 

Surprise of the day* came when George 
D. Aiken of Vermont rose up in a ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
to address 500 members of the National 
Republican Club and a nationwide radio 
audience. The Governor not only ignored 
oratorical traditions; he actually chided 
those who followed them: 

“If an orthodox Republican speech on 
Lincoln Day consists of reciting history 
which everybody knows, giving Lincoln 
a great deal of praise which he does not 
need, justifying all the Republican party 
has been doing, and excusing everything 
it is not doing by that all-embracing 
phrase ‘Lincoln would have had it that 
way,’ then I am afraid you will not hear 
a very orthodox speech from me tonight.” 

In December Aiken had established a 
reputation for outspokenness—had flut- 
tered the G.O.P. dovecot with an open 
letter to members of the committee on 
program, calling for “new blood” and a 
purge of Southern Republicans’ “baneful 
influence” on the national committee. He 
even tentatively suggested—as a lure for 
anti-Roosevelt Democrats—dropping the 
venerable label “Republican.” 

_ Last week his complacent after-dinner 
listeners lost their smiles when the small- 
town, homespun nurseryman pronounced: 
“The greatest praise I can give to Lincoln 
on this his anniversary is to say that he 
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would be ashamed of his party’s leader- 
ship today.” 


Indictment 

In flat, Coolidgesque accents, Aiken re- 
pudiated the traditional G.O.P. silk-hatted 
leadership by implication: “I never owned 
a share of stock or had anything to say 
about the management of a corporation.” 

And the tousle-haired Governor had 
plenty more to say. The party’s leaders 
had muffed an excellent chance to fight 
Democratic Mayor Frank Hague’s denial 
of free speech and assemblage to the C.L.0. 
in Jersey City. Lincoln would not have 
cared whether the unionists’ placards read 


“C.L0., A.F. of L., F.D.R., or G.O.P.” 





bess " Wide World 
Critic: Governor Aiken 


Aiken’s scorn next darted at Republi- 
canism’s current sacred cow, the commit- 
tee on program. He complained that of the 
217-man committee only four labor men 
represent millions of American workers 
and that half the committee consists of 
businessmen and lawyers, while only 21 
members represent agriculture. “Can such 
a committee as this . . . write a convinc- 
ing statement of principles for the party 
of Lincoln? I think not.” 

Then, just as diners had begun to think 
a Democrat had wandered in by mistake, 
Aiken changed his tune. After drawing a 
sharp line between “Federal leadership” 
and “Federal domination,” he asserted 
that Mr. Roosevelt had provided early 
leadership, but that this leadership had 
dwindled to “fumbling futility.” 

The Vermont Governor exhorted his 
fellow partisans to “forget your hatred for 
the President. Stop crying ‘Fascist’ every 
time he makes a move. Stop worrying 
about Reds in the White House.” 

Instead: “Give [the people] Republican 
leadership—warm, human, un lerstanding, 


sound—and they will turn to us. Fail 
them, and you will see a third party in 
this country just as sure as you saw it 
in 1912.” 

Significance 

As to a Republican-Democratic coali- 
tion: though a few party key men have 
begun proposing it in earnest, it’s still a 
matter of the distant future. A Gallup 
poll of G.O.P. rank and filers last week 
showed 69 per cent opposed to such a 
combination and 90 per cent opposed to 
changing the party’s name. 

As to Aiken: while his speech may have 
been too blunt to win him party leaders’ 
support for the Presidency or Vice Presi- 
dency (which friends insist he doesn’t 
seek) , it labeled him at least as a leader 
unique for his apparent candor, simplicity, 
and willingness to wash party linen in 
public. Likeliest guess on his future: the 
Senate in 1940. 


Lucas Libel 


Former G. O. P. Campaigner 
Makes a Columnist ‘Pay’ 








Frank R. Kent, vice president and 
crack political reporter of The Baltimore 
Sun, writes “The Great Game of Politics,” 
a column syndicated in 110 newspapers 
throughout the country. For sixteen years 
Kent’s peppery prose has blistered many 
a Washington hide; last week one of his 
victims sought revenge in Federal court 
at Baltimore. 

Robert H. Lucas, former executive di- 
rector of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, sued the columnist for libel. In- 
troduced as evidence, one of Kent’s 1935 
articles charged that Lucas had “injected 
the low, bungling, wardheeler methods of 
the ’90s into the national headquarters . 
Part of this consisted of promoting the 
candidacy of an obscure Omaha grocer 
named George W. Norris . . . to run against 
Senator Norris with the obvious intention 
of confusing the voters . .. Alfred E. 
Smith also charged that it was Mr. Lucas 
who inspired and financed the loathsome 
Ku Klux Klan cartoons circulated against 
him . . . The things Senator Norris said 
about him [Lucas] were blistering, and he 
was once referred to in the Senate by the 
elegant Brookhart of Iowa as a ‘malig- 
nant wart’... 

“One gathers that quite a lot of Repub- 
licans of the type who have ‘the interests 
of the party at heart’ hope that if any- 
thing untoward happens to Mr. Lucas it 
will be nothing trivial . . .” 

Lucas denied the columnist’s charges, 
asked $200,000 damages, and produced 
witnesses to back up his denials. Friends, 
business associates, and fellow politicians 
followed one another to the stand. In the 
end, Lucas won. The jury awarded dam- 
ages of 1 cent. 
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On the spot: Hitler’s guard 
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The Fiihrer again retired... 





More German Sleight of Hon 





Church, Army, and Diplomacy 


Alpine Secrecy Obscures 
Import of Hitler’s Meeting With 


Austrian Chancellor 


Four times in four years, Adolf Hitler 
has rocked Europe with his “week-end sur- 
prises.” Statesmen last week gingerly won- 
dered if they were going to get another one 
Sunday, scheduled date of the Fiihrer’s 
long delayed Reichstag address. Mean- 
while, the deepening Nazi-church feud, 
continued tension from the recent army 
purge, and secret diplomatic moves pro- 
vided a jittery prelude. 


Church and State 


It began when all except church repre- 
sentatives and government officials were 
barred from the trial of the Rev. Martin 
Niem@éller—the Protestant leader charged 
with sedition because of his persistent ser- 
mons against Nazi paganism. Though wit- 
nesses were shadowed by secret police they 
were able to furnish correspondents with 
enough details to put together a story. 

To prove he was no traitor, Niemdller 
needed only to recount his life. As a war- 
time submarine commander he was award- 
ed the Pour le Merite medal—Germany’s 
highest decoration. In 1918 he had re- 
signed rather than take his vessels to 
Scapa Flow and surrender them to the 
British. In 1924 he became one of the first 
members of the Nazi party—and remained 
so until he quit in 1933 in protest against 
paganism. In conclusion, he averred that 
the Reich’s most distinguished surgeon, 
Prof. Ferdinand Sauerbruch, and a score 


of generals and admirals were prepared to 
testify for him. 

Checked by this show of spunk, the 
court refused to hear his witnesses and 


suspended the case until Feb. 19. The 
pastor thereupon declared he would re- 
fuse to make any further defense—he 


adopted the passivity of a martyr. 

From other European capitals a flood 
of rumors poured in on Berlin—the after- 
math of Hitler’s purge of the army and 
diplomatic corps last fortnight. They re- 
ported all frontiers had been closed; the 
Fiihrer’s Black Guards (Schiitz-Staffel) 
had suppressed army mutinies in East 
Prussia, Junker stronghold, and were ner- 
vously watching Berlin arsenals; twenty 
generals were under arrest, and a like 
number had fled to Austria; former Crown 
Prince Wilhelm had rushed to Italy with- 
out a passport; Hitler had suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown. 


Diplomacy 

After three days of fruitlessly trying to 
run down wild reports, correspondents at 
last got hold of some real news—and one 
more enigma. 

_ Before anyone in Vienna was the wiser, 
Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg had 
slipped across the German border for a 
“heart to heart” talk with Adolf Hitler at 
Haus Wachenfeld, from whose huge win- 
dows, Salzburg, Austria’s summer musi- 
cal capital, is discernible. By Hitler’s ex- 
press wish, Franz von Papen—staunch 
Catholic and, until a fortnight ago, Nazi 
envoy to Vienna—personally conducted 
Schuschnigg to Berchtesgaden. The Chan- 
cellor conferred with the Fiihrer two hours. 
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Niemoller, modern martyr 


| Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop and Gen. 
Wilhelm Keitel, successor in all but name 
to former War Minister von Blomberg, 
lalso were present. Then, after a cozy lunch 
jin an alcove of Hitler’s big dining room 
(which he designed himself) , Schuschnigg 
sped back to Vienna where he shut him- 
self up and refused to answer questions. 





Significance 

Despite the silence, enough pertinent 
facts turned up to suggest the conference’s 
meaning and its place in the Reich’s purge 
puzzle. 

In a raid three weeks ago on the Nazi’s 
Vienna headquarters, police nabbed an 
obscure bureaucrat, Joseph Tavs. On him 
they found plans for a German putsch in 
Austria, scheduled for April. Then Hitler 
ousted his conservative generals, concen- 
trated power in his hands, recalled the 
comparatively trustworthy von Papen, 
and reputedly planned to appoint as the 
new ambassador Col. Hermann Kriebel, a 
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violent Nazi and 1924 prison companion 
of the Fiihrer. 

To Benito Mussolini these developments 
fell in a menacing succession. He immedi- 
ately pulled strings to arrange an amicable 
meeting between Hitler and Schuschnigg. 
In spite of the Duce’s much-publicized de- 
light with the Rome-Berlin axis, the spec- 
ter of the German Army threatening Italy 
from the Brenner Pass still haunts him. 
His qualms have been increased recently 
by posters in Munich denouncing “Italian 
bandits” for attempting to Latinize the 
German-speaking South Tirol — which 
Italy annexed after the World War. 

Likeliest result of the Duce-planned con- 
ference: more Austro-German economic 
cooperation and possible inclusion of Nazis 
in Schuschnigg’s Cabinet. Even such a 
meager agreement would give Hitler a 
“triumph” to present to the Reichstag 
this week and it might also help to quell 
unrest over the purge and Niemdller’s trial. 


“ The aftermath of Hitler’s 
held the center of European 
week. But the whole pattern does not be- 
come clear without relating it to events 
on the fringe. The visit of Schuschnigg 
to Berchtesgaden is part of the change and 
flux reflected in other happenings from 
London to the Danube—in Rumania, 
Italy, Britain, Spain. 
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Rumania 


Bucharest café wits called the Premier- 
ship of Octavian Goga “the government 
of Goga and gaga.” The epithet referred 
to Alexander Cuza, 81-year-old Minister 
Without Portfolio and fanatic behind 
Goga’s extremist acts. The Fascism and 
anti-Semitism of the pair played havoc 
with home economy and nearly tied Ru- 
mania to the Rome-Berlin axis. 

Goga, who is a poet, and Cuza head the 
National Christian party. It and_ they 
were negligible politically until Carol de- 
cided to use Goga after the December 
election which gave nobody a positive vic- 
tory (see Newsweek, Jan. 10). Last week 
the Premier went to the royal palace for 
a routine interview. Carol waved aside the 
papers he offered and coldly demanded: 
“What are you doing here?” He ordered 
Goga to resign before 7:30 that evening. 

Both Carol and the dismissed Premier 
stayed up all night. Goga composed a 
farewell beginning: “Israel, victory is 
thine.” The King summoned almost every 
influential politician within reach of the 
telephone, including eight ex-Premiers, but 
not Goga and Corneliu Codreanu, leader 
of the other Fascist party, the Iron Guard. 
By 3 a.m. Europe had a new dictator: 
Carol. 

The Royal Gazette, usually out at noon 
with official news, appeared at dawn with 
a series of decrees clinching the palace 
dictatorship. The first suspended the con- 














stitution and said Carol would write a 
new one. Other decrees postponed elections 
indefinitely and proscribed all political 
parties. A “state of siege” was declared— 
a modified martial law subjecting all of- 
fenders to military courts. A long list of 
“don’ts” told the press what not to print. 
Military commanders replaced civil pre- 
fects in the provinces. This gave the King 
and army complete power, forestalling 
danger from the Fascist sympathies of 
the provincial constabulary. 
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Miron Cristea, head of the Orthodox 
Church, whose authority is not confined 
to any political party. The Patriarch acted 
as head of the regency for young King Mi- 
chael from 1927 to 1930, when Carol lived 
in exile with Mme. Magda Lupescu. To 
show his disgust with such new brooms as 
Goga, Carol gathered nearly every old 
broom available as Ministers Without 
Portfolio: seven former Premiers, begin- 
ning with Alexander Averescu, who served 
during the war, down to George Tatarescu, 
who lost the December election. Only one 
veteran refused to join. Julius Maniu, 
leader of the National Peasant party, 
called on Carol. He thus ended a long es- 
trangement, but he disliked the setup and 
remained in opposition. 
Significance--—- 

Goga’s violent anti-Semitism, by dis- 
rupting trade, finance, and industry, made 
economists predict bankruptcy for Ru- 
mania within six months. Carol and Patri- 
arch Cristea favor restrictions on Jews, 
but by moderate means. The more imme- 
diate significance is that Carol has checked 
the move to align Rumania with the Fas- 
cist states. 

Britain, France, and Czechoslovakia 
brought pressure on him to get rid of Goga. 
The German Army purge, raising a doubt 
about the Nazi future, added an argument 
against a radical move in foreign policy. 
Carol said he intends to dictate for six 
months or so—until there is an easing of 
the conflicting currents created in Central 
Europe by the larger powers. King Alex- 
ander of Yugoslavia said the same thing 
when he created a palace dictatorship un- 
der comparable circumstances in 1929. He 
still was dictator at the time of his assas- 
sination in 1934. 
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Italy 


Roberto Farinacci isa swashbuckling ex- 
secretary of the Fascist party whose small 
newspaper Regime Fascista, often makes 
experiments for Mussolini. Last September, 
the Duce and Adolf Hitler settled old dif- 
ferences and formed the so-called Rome- 
Berlin axis. Soon after Mussolini returned 
from Berlin, Farinacci’s paper began Jew- 
baiting. Previously the Italian press had 
often drubbed Nazi anti-Semitism as bar- 
baric. Larger papers ignored Farinacci, but 
several third-rate journals followed his 
lead. Anti-Semitic books began to appear. 

A regular feature of the pre-Lenten car- 
nival in Rome of the Renaissance was a 
race between Barbary horses and naked 
Jews down the Corso, now the main street. 
Such gross persecution ceased in the seven- 
teenth century, although a ghetto existed 
for 200 years more. But in modern Italy 
Semitism has seemed a spurious issue. 

The Jewish community is 40,000 in a 
population of 42,500,000. Next to finance, 
it has been strongest among the intelligent- 


sia. Three hundred Jewish professors teach 
in Italian universities, including 21 in the 
University of Rome’s faculty of law alone. 
Half a dozen Jews hold important Fascist 
jobs. Mussolini counts several as close 
friends. His friendship with Sra. Mar- 
gherita Sarfatti, a Venetian Jewess who is 
his biographer, began years before the 
march on Rome. 

Last week three events indicated expan- 
sion of Farinacci’s trial balloon. A new 
weekly devoted entirely to anti-Semitism 
appeared in Rome, with a caricature of a 
Jew on the cover labeled “International 
Peril No. 1.” Official orders went out to 
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publishers and theatrical producers that 
works by Jews should be barred unless 
specially authorized. 

The third event was resignation of Gino 
Jacopo Olivetti from a job as head of the 
Cotton Textile Institute and several minor 
government offices in the textile industry. 
Olivetti helped create the Fascist corpora- 
tive state and served as president of the 
Confederation of Industry, one of its most 
important branches. American correspond- 
ents were told that he resigned because, as 
a Jew, to keep on would be “incompatible 
with the new situation.” 





Significance 


One explanation of the sudden pressure 
on Jews in Italy is that Mussolini realizes 
their loyalty to him has been lessened by 
their dislike for his political alliance with 
Hitler. They also show a reluctance to in- 
vest money in Ethiopia. The real butt of 
Italian anti-Semitism, however, is Zion- 
ism. That project, creating a British na- 
tion in Palestine under British influence, 
conflicts with Mussolini’s desire to weaken 
the British hold in the Near East. The 
central theme of the campaign, expressed 
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by Farinacci, Paolo Orano (author of} 
“Jews in Italy”), and other anti-Semitic } 
propagandists has been: “The Jew must 

decide whether he is a Jew in Italy or q 

Jew of Italy. How can he be loyal to Italy | 
and advocate creation of another nation) 
of which he intends to become a citizen?’ 
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Britain 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden and 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain dis. 
agreed last week over a new approach to | 
the old job of making peace with Italy, 
Eden, confident that Mussolini is almost 
ready to pull out of Spain and temper his 
aggressive anti-British attitude, had four 
long talks with Italian Ambassador Dino 
Grandi. He wanted to move cautiously and 
make no concessions—such as recognition 
of the conquest of Ethiopia—until the 
Duce proved his good faith. Chamberlain 
favored fast action: specifically, loaning 
Italy $125,000,000. 

Chamberlain and Eden agreed the time 
is ripe for a new effort to end the hostility | 
that threatens Britain in the Mediter- 
ranean. The British Government is con- 
vinced that Mussolini, under 
stress at home and with his armies scat- 
tered in Ethiopia, Libya, and Spain, is in | 
a negotiating mood. But by the end of the 
week the diplomatic move, originally in- 
tended to pacify Italy, broadened to take 
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in Germany as well. 
Feeling that Hitler is not too sure of | 
himself after the army purge, London | 


broached again the possibility of a gen- | 
eral agreement among Britain, France, | 
Germany, and Italy. Chamberlain is de- | 
termined to push this unless Hitler makes 
impossible demands in his scheduled Feb. 

20 speech. Recently the four European } 
powers seemed about to become solidified 

in two hostile groups. Last week their re- 
lations were in a state of greater fluctua- 7 


ees 
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tion than at any time since Mussolini cut | 
his ties with the democracies and went to 
war with Ethiopia. 





. 
Spain | 

While London renewed pressure on 
Mussolini to recall the 60,000 Italian 
troops in Spain last week, Franco at- 
tempted to offset Leftist success at Teruel 
with an advance on a 20-mile front north- 
west of the town. In three days the Fas- 
cists pushed the government lines back 
17 miles over the low hills to Alfambra, 
capturing 400 square miles and meeting 50 
little resistance that sheep grazed in no | 
man’s land. 

Loyalist reinforcements halted the ad- 
vance. Barcelona officials: cheerfully ad- 
mitted the defeat. They pointed out that 
Franco had merely captured some medi- 


ocre farm land and no positions of strate- 
gic importance. He had failed to make the 
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‘izen?” | ly inured to the lore of war—asked Gen. 
‘ | Juan Yague how he had done it. The 
rebel commander revealed in confidential 

tones: “We split into three columns .. . 

one engages the enemy with a vigorous 

n and frontal attack ... two others work round 
in dis. | each end of the enemy’s positions to meet 
ach to | behind them and close the pocket.” Yague 

Italy. | didn’t explain that a better-known general 
almost | fom Carthage, Hannibal, invented this 
er his _ type of attack to crush the Roman army at 
1 four | Cannae just 2,154 years ago. 

Dino } « Arriving at Gibraltar after sixteen days 
ly and in an insurgent prison at Palma, Majorca, 
nition Capt. J. E. Lewis of the American tanker 
! the Nantucket Chief—captured last month 
erlain headed for Barcelona with a cargo of Rus- 
aning | jan oil—claimed he had been beaten daily 

, with a rubber hose until he was a “mass of 
time | jruises.” He quavered: “I’m the happiest 
tility yerson in the world! I’m lucky to have 
diter- escaped a firing squad.” 
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» Reply: ‘What would you say if I 
| told you I didn’t believe Bernhard 
_ [himself a German] was Princess 
Beatrix’ father?’ Holland—where 
heralds a fortnight earlier had pro- 
claimed the birth of an heir and 
school children had munched the 
traditional sugared beschuit (right) 


demanded an apology. 
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guages on his tongue. He inierprets for the 
International Brigade and is famous in the 
entire loyalist army as “Marco Bolo,” in- 
ventor of a combination trench tool that 
looks like a Philippine bolo. Wine and a 
poster broke him (according to a tale re- 
lated in New York last week by Capt. 
Hans Amlie, just back from the loyalist 
front). The poster, in a tavern behind the 
Albacete front, showed huge bombing 
planes in flight. One night Marco Bolo, 
tending to his thirst, became so awed by 
the poster’s realism that he rushed out 
shouting: “Air raid! Air raid!” and vil- 
lagers took to the fields in their night- 
clothes. The hero was demoted from lieu- 
tenant to private. 
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Ireland 


One day in 1921 James Craig, a hard- 
bitten Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, crossed 
the Irish Sea to Belfast, assured of becom- 
ing Ulster Prime Minister. By force of 
character and political astuteness he has 
remained ever since at the head of the six 
Protestant and pro-British counties which 
refused to have anything to do with the 
Catholic, anti-British Irish Free State. 

James Craig became Viscount Craigavon 
in 1927. Last month, 67 years old and ail- 
ing, he was ready to retire. Then President 
Eamon de Valera of Eire—new name for 
the Free State—went to confer with the 
London government on his dearest project: 
eventual union of Ulster and the Free 
State. The news rejuvenated Craigavon’s 
fighting spirit. “Talk of a united Ireland is 
a will-of-the-wisp,” he thundered and or- 
dered a general election to show that 
Orangemen of Ulster would not contem- 
plate union. 

The Orange symbol dates to 1795, when 
Irish Protestants borrowed the colors of 
King William III, who in 1690 had de- 
feated James II at the Boyne and assured 
Protestant rule in England. Although one- 
third of North Jreland is now Catholic, last 


week’s election showed the Protestant ma- 
jority still firmly against union. Craigavon 
won 37 out of 54 seats in Commons, assur- 
ing him dictatorial power for another five 
years. 


Mrs. Robinson-Rubens 


American Diplomats Come, 





See, and Learn Nothing 


For three weeks Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull has insisted that an officer of the 
embassy in Moscow should interview Mrs. 
Ruth Marie Rubens, American citizen ar- 
rested by the Soviet OGPU Dec. 12. (At 
present 300 Germans, 125 Italians, and 50 
Britons languish in jail on Stalin purge 
charges. No diplomats have been allowed 
to see them, since the OGPU does not take 
orders from the Foreign Affairs Commis- 
sariat.) 

Last week Hull won. The gates of Bu- 
tirka Prison, customary last stop to exile 
or the firing squad, opened to admit Loy 
W. Henderson, chargé d’affaires, and Con- 
sul Angus Ward. But as reported by Hen- 
derson the interview wasn’t much of a 
victory. Every question had to be trans- 
lated to a Soviet officer, who decided 
whether Mrs. Rubens should answer or 
not. 

Henderson and Ward recognized the pris- 
oner as the “Mrs. Donald L. Robinson” who 
had complained to them two months ago 
that her husband had disappeared. (He 
was arrested but no more has been learned 
of him. Also, his American citizenship isn’t 
established.) She admitted entering the 
Soviet Union with a false passport. Beyond 
that she would or could say nothing except 
that she didn’t want any help from the 
American diplomats. 

Where Moscow failed to produce a key 
to the “Robinson mystery” (see News- 
WEEK, Dec. 20) Trotskyites and Stalinites 
in America offered a variety of explana- 
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The Japanese advanced among $500,000,000 in ruins 


tions, one more incredible than the other. 
Most imaginative: one Herbert Solow pro- 
pounded in The New York Sun, that Mrs. 
Rubens really is a Soviet agent acting out 
a drama to start a spy scare in the United 
States and to persuade Americans that 
Stalin’s enemies (including the Japanese) 
are their own. 


“In a letter to the newspaper Pravda 
Joseph Stalin warned that the world 
working class must organize to help the 
Soviet Union against “inevitable” attack 
by capitalist countries. Russia “must con- 
tinue in a state of mobilization.” 

Stalin wrote the letter in answer to a 
complaint from a boy named Ivan Ivanoff. 
Ivanoff said he had been fired as a Trotsky- 
ite for saying that Socialism had to be 
built on a world scale. Stalin’s letter agreed 
that that wasn’t Trotskyism. Trotsky had 
said Socialism could not be built in one 
country alone. The Soviet Union, accord- 
ing to Stalin, has proven that false, but the 
victory will not be complete until a world 
revolution. 





Flood in China 


Japanese Troops and Empire 
Continue Their Forward March 


Chiang Kai-shek’s policy of burning ev- 
erything in the enemy’s path has cost 
China $500,000,000 but has failed to check 
the Japanese. Last week the Generalissimo 
added water to his Scorched Earth Tactics. 


Engineers blew up dikes and levees along 
the Hwai (misty) River where it meanders 
through the Anhwei lowlands. The flood 
engulfed some of China’s richest farming 
and grazing lands and bogged down Japa- 
nese columns that marched on Suchow. 
Besides putting a vital railway out of 
commission, the flood prevented the Jap- 
anese from establishing defenses against 
guerrilla detachments that hampered their 
advance. Otherwise it was only a minor 
incident in a campaign that started as a 
concentrated Japanese drive on Suchow 
from north and south and that by last 
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week had extended over a front 200 miles / 
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objective, the Japanese armies split into 
eight columns and began to move on points 
between that rail junction and Chengchoy. | 
another junction 200 miles west. Capture 
of Suchow alone would have left the Chj. 
nese a line of retreat westward. Purpose 
of the latest Japanese maneuver was to 
cut 400,000 of Chiang’s best fighters from 
their source of supplies at Hankow. 

Japan itself forgot the war long enough 
to celebrate the empire’s 2,528th anni- 
versary and the constitution’s 50th birth. 
day. The Speaker of the Diet submitted a 
congratulatory message to the throne. 
praised Hirohito for the “swift and thor- 
ough punishment of heaven meted out to 
a disturbing country [China],” and prom. 
ised that “constitutional government would 
continue to function at its best.” (It has 
functioned only in name since the army 
gained the upper hand, at the time of its 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931.) As his 
part in the celebrations, the Son of Heaven | 
proclaimed a sweeping amnesty that freed 
some 1,000 subjects jailed for “dangerous 
thoughts” and that restored civil. rights to 
300,000 other offenders. 

At the height of festivities, good news 
came from Moscow. Pravda, Joseph Sta- 
lin’s official mouthpiece, declared the So- 
viet would keep out of the Far Eastern war 
“unless Japan violates the Siberian fron- 
tier.” Moscow would promise no more help 
beyond selling China planes and munitions 
—thus dashing the hopes of Dr. Sun Fo, 
chubby, 46-year-old son of China’s repub- 
lican demigod, Sun Yat-sen. For the past | 
month he has been haunting Kremlin cor- 
ridors, trying to obtain large-scale Russian | 
aid. 
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French Women Win 


For a decade France’s militant feminists | 
under Louise Weiss, their husky, 6-foot | 
leader, have tried to obtain voting rights} 
by such Sylvia Pankhurst stunts as chair- 
ing themselves to lampposts and shower- | 
ing the Chamber of Deputies with pan- 
phlets and men’s undarned socks. Not until 
they could vote did they think it possible 
to push a bill through Parliament remedy- 
ing economic inequalities. But last week, to 
the suffragettes’ astonishment, the Chan- 
ber of Deputies quietly did just this. 

The new law, already passed by the} 
Senate, swept away a mass of marriage} 
regulations established by Napoleon. Nov} 
for the first time a wife may independent- 
ly sign checks and contracts, make a will, 
act as legal guardian, and testify in court. 
Finally, French mayors will no_longé 
marry couples with the formula: “The 
wife owes obedience to her husband.” 
They will simply state with the finality 
of Gallic logic: “The husband is the head 
of the family.” 
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‘The Hidden Lincoln’— 
His Boswell’s Notes Finally 
Published in Full 


No sooner was Abraham Lincoln assas- 
sinated than the Big Hush was on. 
Biographies appeared, but they were 
mealy-mouthed eulogies, suppressing, gloss- 
ing over, and genteelizing the facts. Be- 
fore long the canonization was complete, 
and St. Abe could take his place beside 
St. George of the Cherry Tree. 

To this “purification” of history there 
was one loud dissenter. William H. Hern- 
don, lifelong friend and law partner of 
Lincoln in Springfield, Ill., set out to be- 
come his friend’s Boswell, as_ tireless, 





The late W. H. Herndon 


painstaking, accurate, and fanatically ad- 
miring as the Great Lexicographer’s. 

For 26 years he interviewed everyone 
he could find who had known Lincoln or 
his family in Indiana, Illinois, and Ken- 
tucky. He ceaselessly tested his memory 
and prodded that of others. He wrote 
thousands of letters, cajoling and brow- 
beating people into giving him tinforma- 
tion on Lincoln’s paternity, ‘love life,emar- 
riage, habits—anything. 

To write a life of his hero that would 
tell the whole truth, -however it might 
offend the passing fads in “good taste,” 
was Herndon’s dream. When his book 
finally appeared, Herndon was _ bitterly 
disappointed; his collaborator, Jesse W. 
Weik, had prettified it out of recognition. 
From then on until his death in 1891 
Herndon did no more. 

But other biographers liberally used 
his material with and without credit. 
Lamon, Tarbell, Sandburg, Charnwood 
—all dipped into the storehouse; Bev- 


eridge, whose “Abraham Lincoln, 1809- 
1858,” came nearest to being a definite 
life, refers to Herndon more than 700 
times. 

Edited by Emmanuel Hertz (himself a 
Lincoln biographer) the unexpurgated 
Herndon papers were finally published last 
week as Tue Hippen Lincoin. They ob- 
viously form one of the most important 
books on the Great Emancipator. 


Reality---- 


“The Hidden Lincoln” is composed of 
letters to Herndon, letters from Hern- 
don, statements he took from people who 
had known the President, and mono 
graphs he wrote on various phases of 
Lincoln’s life and character. The style is 
crude and unliterary; there is no mincing 
of four-letter words. The author asks his 
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"Tiere is, in Hollywood, which is 
the beauty-factory or Jersey City dis- 
trict of Los Angeles, a young man who 
graduated not long ago from a New 
England college, and who wants to go 
back to the little stone-walled fields and 
write fiction. Well, it’s a nice country; 
I spend my declining years placidly try- 
ing to persuade my Vermont hired man 
that there is nothing inherently crimi- 
nal in growing roses. But if my young 
friend really wants to write fiction with 
some life to it, he is deserting, in Los 
Angeles and allied teeming cities, a gold 
mine for which Balzac or Frank Norris 
or even Dickens would have given any- 
thing—except, possibly, Dickens his 
fancy waistcoats. 

The one section of it that has been 
most bewritten, Hollywood, is also 
the one that a serious novelist would ig- 
nore, with its Rags to Riches and its 
pretty girls with hearts and hair of 
platinum: that whole Paolo and Fran- 
cesca tale as revised by Dale Carnegie 
and Edward Bernays. And the pros- 
pecting literary miner would have as 
his chief difficulty the fact that Los 
Angeles sunshine & sea & mountains & 
palms have been so overglorified by the 
press agents and railroads and chambers 
of commerce that they have become 
near to ridiculous. And the oldest 
Ancient Mission in the whole state 
would, in New England, be considered 
as just comfortably beginning to mellow. 

What the novelist should discover, 
and what almost no novelist except 
Ruth Suckow has apparently heeded,«is 
the million or two of Plain People, 
mostly from the Mississippi Valley, who 
make up not only the largest emigré 
colony the world has ever known, but 
the only such colony which came bring- 
ing wealth and “modern conveniences.” 
Tens of thousands arrived in fast auto- 
mobile or even airplane. Hundreds of 
thousands not only lugged along their 
ancestral chests and chairs and _ por- 
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traits, as in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, but were able to set them off, 
immediately, with tiled bathrooms and 
large radios. 

The miles of little Spanish Mission 
houses. What, in them, does the man } 
who has spent 75 years of his life on 
Illinois prairies say to his granddaugh- 
ter, who was born here, who all her life $ 
has seen palms and neon signs and to 
whom blizzards are a fairy tale? The 
miles of parked trailers. What new 
sorts of manners and conversations de- 
velop in those cramped sloop cabins, 
and how does it affect one’s sense of ad- 
venture to be able, always, to up { 
hitching-bar and start for Oregon? 

The miles of new shops, selling—by 
count, one afternoon—17,659.446 kinds 
of canned and packaged foods that were 
never heard of, twenty years ago. What 4 
do the rival proprietors, across Ave- 
nida Saragossa y Timbouctou, think of 
each other, considering that one of 
them, aged 70, was in 1929 a New York 
banker, and the other, 22, was then one 
of thirteen children in the shack of an 
Arkansas sharecropper? 

Who spends how much money at the 
brand-new Santa Anita race track? 
What becomes of these hundreds of 
thousands of boys playing tennis, as- 
tonishingly well, instead of vacant-lot 
baseball? What happens to the honest 
cop when, as recently, some of his 
highest superior officers are taxed with 
bombing? How high do the stakes run 
in the bright secret gambling houses? 
And what do the scholars from Eng- 
land and France and Tasmania who 
have come to study in the Huntington 
Library do, away from their own am- 
bulatories, in the wheel-loud Los 
Angeles evenings? 

These are questions, along with a 
few million others, for a world novelist 
to answer. To make a saga greater than 
Turgenieff’s, he needs only those an- 
swers—and the ability to write! 
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correspondents to excuse his oddities of 
language. “We are rough and ready out 
here rather than educated and polished.” 

From the pages emerges a more human 
Lincoln—very different from the paragon 
that has been held up to three generations 
of schoolboys. For Herndon isn’t given 
to generalities or abstractions. Where the 
conventional biographer is content to 
state vaguely that “Lincoln was unhappy 
in his home life,” Herndon paints specific 
pictures: Lincoln in full flight from a 
knife-wielding Mrs. L. (“the female wild- 
cat of the age” Herndon calls her); Lin- 
coln appearing with his son at the office 
at 7 in the morning, driven out of the 
house by his wife, eating his breakfast in 
his lap, and maintaining a morose silence 
until “something reminded him of a 
story” and he became his old self again. 

Like any man who rises to the Presi- 
dency, Abraham Lincoln was a_ practical 
politician, fully conversant with the art of 
party wire pulling. This has been soft- 
pedaled by most biographers but not by 
Herndon. It is one of the few things he de- 
plores about his hero. On the subject of 
politics, Lincoln once said to his friend: “If 
ever this free people, if this government is 
ever overthrown, utterly demoralized, it 
will come from this struggle and wriggle 
for office, a way to live without work; from 
which nature Ik am not free myself.” The 
syntax is probably Herndon’s. 

The long-current, though sub 
legend that credits Lincoln with a bawdy 
nature is an exaggeration resulting from 
suppression of the facts. As they are set 
down in the Herndon papers, the stories 
and escapades, while hardly “genteel,” 
seem innocent enough. After all, as his 
Boswell points out, Abe Lincoln was a 
frontiersman, with all the rough edges. 
His talk bristled with slang—he said 
“gal” as easily as he said “girl”: he greeted 
friends with a boisterous “Howdy!” He 
had slight sense of the polite thing: even 
late in his career he’d enter a fashionable 
ballroom with the loud remark: “Oh! 
How clean these girls look!” 

Today’s reader will easily see why the 
Herndon papers could not have been 
printed in the ’80s or 90s. Herndon would 
have walked all over the most cherished 
Victorian preconceptions with such state- 
ments as: Lincoln did not believe in the 
Immaculate Conception; Lincoln did not 
have a hard struggle as a young man; 
Lincoln (according to his wife) did not 
believe in the efficacy of prayer. 

“Would you have Mr. Lincoln a sham, 
a teality or what, a symbol of an un- 
reality?” asked Herndon. “Would you 
cheat mankind into a belief of a falsehood 
by defrauding their judgments?” The 
answer of the last century seems to have 
been yes. Today it is as definitely no. 
(Tue Hippen Lincoin. Edited by Em- 
manuel Hertz. 444 pages, 190,000 words. 
Appendix, index, illustrations. Viking, 


New York. $5.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Het on Ice. By Comdr. Edward Ells- 
berg. 421 pages, 138,000 words. Dodd, 
Mead, New York. $2.75. Exciting voyage 
of the Jeannette, the little bark that 60 
years ago sailed out of San Francisco for 
the North Pole and went to Davy Jones 
instead. By the author of “On the Bot- 
tom.” 


Branpy ror Heroes. By Jack Kofoed. 
282 pages, 67,000 words. Illustrations. 
Dutton, New York. $3. How John Mor- 
rissey fought through New York’s turbu- 
lent 50s and 60s, from bouncer in a bor- 
dello through the heavyweight champion- 
ship to the State Senate. Fast and tough. 


Tue Unvanquisuen. By William Faulk- 
ner. 293 pages, 68,000 words. Random 
House, New York. $2.50. Short stories 
about the well-publicized Civil War; its 
aftereffects on the proud Sartoris family 
in Mississippi. An unseasoned Faulkner 
dish for popular consumption. 


A Great Lorp. By Paul Frischauer. 
371 pages, 126,000 words. Random House, 
New York. $2.50. Superior cloak and 
sword romance of Napoleon, his Russian 
and Polish campaigns, with a large help- 
ing of melodrama. 
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Baltimore Evening Sun 
Enumerates 1,000,000 Reasons 
for High Federal Taxes 


It’s an old newspaper axiom that the 
reader likes to be mystified. Another is 
that he likes to see a story illustrated. 
Last week Baltimore readers turned to 
The Evening Sun’s widely esteemed edi- 
torial page—and blinked in bewilderment. 

’ At first glance the whole page—except 
for one column—seemed to be just a gray 
blur, doubtless the result of some unmerci- 
ful printing accident. Not until the reader 
perused the one editorial-filled column— 
titled “Object Lesson”—did he realize that 
Editor H. L. Mencken had given birth to 
a characteristic brainstorm: actually the 
“blur” was a half-tone screen, composed 
of 1,000,725 identical dots. 

The editorial, in part: “The Evening 
Sun presents today a graphic representa- 
tion of the Federal Government’s immense 
corps of jobholders. Each dot stands for 
one jobholder, and there are 1,000,000-odd 
of them ... The extra 725 are thrown in 
as makeweight for any dots that may be 
worn off in the course of printing the pa- 


per... 

“All of us talk about millions, and hear 
about them, and read about them, and 
maybe dream of them, but who has ever 
seen one? Well, here is a chance to enjoy 
that instructive experience 


If each 


of the dots is taken to represent a dollar. 
then the Federal jobholders wipe the chart 
clean every 22 minutes .. . In the course 
of a year they knock off more than 8,000.” 
And so on about the Federal pay roll. 


- _ 





Sermons and Publicity 


Damon Runyon, successor to the late 
Arthur Brisbane as Hearst’s most  indj- 
vidualistic commentator, loves an argu- 
ment as well as anyone. Before his as- 
cension to “The Brighter Side,” his daily 
syndicated column, he had made an en- 
viable name as a sports critic. 

Jan. 18 Runyon devoted his column to 
a highly controversial subject, the quality 
of the Sunday sermon page. He com- 
plained that “preachers are too dull . . . 


ought to think more in headlines . . . say 
more about what is going on around 
them [and] name names.” 

Last week “The Brighter Side” hos- 


pitably carried a rebuttal from Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, rector of Community 
Church, New York, and nationally known 
for his liberal views. In effect. Dr. Holmes 
blamed the newspapers: “The Monday 
morning sermon page is in the same cate- 
gory with the society page, and if there 
is anything worse than that, I don’t know 
what it is.” Editors, he complained, do not 
report sermons the way they cover plays, 
symphonies, baseball games. Instead they 
often rely on advance handouts. He called 
the condition a “scandal.” 

Dr. Holmes, however, ignored Run- 
yon’s plea that preachers might dwell to 
advantage “on what is going on around 
them.” Otherwise he might have admitted 
a common truth: whenever an authorita- 
tive pastor departs from routine, if most 
important, spiritual generalities (to at- 
tack, for instance, some specific evil in his 
community) , he makes the front pages as 
surely as any other public speaker, if not 
more so. 
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‘Stork Derby’ Winners 


Last December the Supreme Court of 
Canada ruled valid the will in’ which 
Charles Vance Millar left $500,000 to the 
Toronto woman who bore the most chil- 
dren in the ten years after his death (Oct. 
31, 1926). Last week the Ontario Supreme 
Court decided another issue in the “Stork 
Derby.” It divided the prize among four 
women, each the mother of nine eligible 
children: Isabel MacLean, 34, wife of a 
provincial-government employe; Lucy 
Timleck, 38, wife of a city employe; Annie 
Smith, 34, fireman’s wife; and Kathleen 
Nagle, 35, spouse of a jobless carpenter. 
Claims tentatively rejected: of Lillian 
Kenny, first and most publicized entry. 
who must prove two of her nine offspring 
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were not stillborn; and of Pauline Mae sociation, threatened New York State rooms to college students, then turned to 


Clark, who must prove five of her nine 
are legitimate. 


News: An Author Wins 


Thomas Wolfe, author of “Look Home- 
ward, Angel” and “Of Time and _ the 
River,” won the right to fire his agent, 
James Dooher of Rutherford, N.J. Wolfe 
engaged Dooher tentatively in January 
1935. The agent sold none of Wolfe’s out- 
put until the following January. A month 
later Wolfe ended the contract verbally 
and by letter. Dooher then sold four items 
for $443—none of which went to Wolfe 
—and sent the author a bill of $1,506 for 
“appraising” other manuscripts. Vice 
Chancellor Henry T. Kays in Jersey City 
overruled the defense claim that Dooher 
had not agreed to end the contract. He 
ordered the agent to return three manu- 
scripts, and the money. 


Justice and 1.0.U.’s 


A Federal court action revealed that 
New York Supreme Court Justice Algernon 
Nova’s six-year dabblings in real estate 
had run up debts of $358,000. Against 
these 1.0.U.’s, the Brooklyn judge has an 
annual salary of $25,000 which has ten 
years to run. Against a $255,207 claim, 
Justice Nova offered $5,000 cash. 


Beer Barrel Battle 


Charles Olsen, vice president of the 
Westchester County Liquor Dealers As- 


brewers with suits totaling $13,000,000. 
Olsen claimed that in five years the brew- 
ers had robbed the drinking public by 
using short-measure kegs. The brewers an- 
swered that “the law provides for rea- 
sonable variations” of a pint or “even a 
quart.” 
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Author of ‘A Perfect Day’ 
Makes Fresh Start at 75; 
New Song Goes on Air 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond has been America’s 
most prolific woman composer. Since the 
90s she has written words and music for 
scores of popular hits, for which she de- 
signed the wreath of wild roses that dis- 
tinguishes their covers like a trade mark. 

The familiar rose wreath last week 
adorned her latest contribution to the 
music stands, a leisurely, sentimental bal- 
lad called “A Long Time Ago.” The 
National Broadcasting Co.’s red network 
gave it a national send-off—and a great 
section of the public became aware that 
the author of “A Perfect Day” is alive 
and active at 75. 

In the late ’80s Dr. Frank Bond moved 
from Iron River, Mich., to Chicago with 
the idea of enlarging his practice; his wife 
Carrie wanted to study music. In 1895 
Dr. Bond died. Left penniless, with an 8- 
year-old son, the young widow first rented 


composition. Publishers rejected her tunes 
as “highbrow,” so Mrs. Bond borrowed 
cash to publish them herself. 

She found the competition tough. Her 
first products—“I Love You Truly” and 
“Just A’Wearyin’ for You”—sold slowly. 
She took to the road and stumped from 
town to town in the Middle West, singing 
and selling her music to her audiences. 
Given this sort of introduction, the songs 
gradually earned money. In time Mrs. 
Bond became wealthy. But she lost most 
of her money in a music-publishing ven- 
ture and returned to her specialty. Since 
1900, she has written nearly 200 senti- 
mental (also semireligious) songs—most 
of them successful. “A Perfect Day” and 
“I Love You Truly” have sold 1,000,000- 
odd copies each. 

For twenty years Mrs. Bond has lived 
in a cottage atop Grossmont Mountain, 
near San Diego, Calif. Royalties have 
made her well off, but she remains as 
simple as her musical style: “I am glad 
that I have been poor. But for poverty, 
I might never have been able to write the 
songs that brought me success.” 





Fourth Conductress 


Changes in the personnel or program of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra—the na- 
tion’s second oldest—are so gradual that 
they pass almost unnoticed. But this week 
there was something to cause a stir. Serge 
Koussevitzky announced a woman, Nadia 











Midtown Galleries, N.¥.C. 


Teacher: ‘At the Blackboard’ (left) and ‘Two Boys’ by Doris Rosenthal, Guggenheim Fellowship winner, 
shown at the Midtown Galleries, Manhattan. Some critics saw more authentic Mexican flavor in the New York 
schoolteacher’s paintings than in the works of fifteen Mexican artists, also presented last week to the New 


York public. 
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Boulanger, would conduct before the for- 
midable Friday audience. 

The French pianist-teacher, 50, gray- 
haired, and alert, will be the fourth woman 
to lead an important American orchestra. 
Others: in 1894 Emma Steiner conducted 
the Anton Seidl Orchestra, New York; in 
1925 Ethel Leginska led the New York 
Symphony; in 1935 Antonia Brico con- 
ducted the National Symphony, Washing- 
ton. 





Music for the Masses 


America’s oldest symphony—the 96- 
year-old New York Philharmonic—a fort- 
night ago acted to harness the new mass 
interest in music: “[We] believe that the 
orchestra [belongs] to every person who 
hears it in the concert hall, or over the 
radio.” The directors organized the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony League, which they 
hope will benefit the orchestra much as 
the Opera Guild has aided the Metropoli- 
tan (Newsweek, Nov. 22, 1937 

For $10 10,000 ex- 





annual dues the 


pected members will receive: one or more 
private concerts, a recording, tickets for a 
Sunday concert, and monthly bulletins. 


SCIENCE 





Two Doctors See Hope 
of Finding Chemical to Fight 


Virus Diseases 


Chemotherapy—the treatment of dis- 
eases with specific chemicals—has devel- 
oped quinine for malaria, Salvarsan for 
syphilis, and, recently, sulfanilamide for 
streptococcus infections. These are bac- 
terium-caused sicknesses: others, such as 
infantile paralysis, smallpox, and sleeping 
sickness, are caused by viruses. These sub- 
microscopic protein crystals have not yet 
been conquered by chemistry. 

In last week’s issue of Science, Prof. Al- 
phonse R. Dochez (discoverer of a virus 
responsible for the common cold) and Dr. 
C. A. Slanetz, both of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, announced a chemical that 
apparently influenced the course of a virus- 
caused disease. The disease is canine dis- 
temper; the curative substance is a white 
crystalline compound known as sodium 
sulfanilyl sulfanilate. The doctors inocu- 
lated rabbits, ferrets, and cats with ca- 
nine-distemper virus and then fed them a 





Lightning: Two-lens camera catches a bolt striking the Empire State 
tower. Ordinary film sees but one flare (below). High-speed film shows 
one bolt really strikes eleven times (second and sixth from left are dou- 


ble). Curves caused by rotary film. 


gram of the chemical daily for periods up 
to two weeks. Of 28 animals treated, 96 
survived. 

Though the survival rate was higher 
than usual, distemper is not necessarily 
fatal. Even in critical cases, only about 10 
out of every 100 distempered pets die. 
Other animals may recover spontaneously 
or with little treatment. So medicine will 
have to postpone its verdict on the chem- 
ical dosage until many hundreds of ani- 
mals have been tested. 


“ In the same issue of Science, Dr. Leonel] 
C. Strong, Yale University anatomist, re- 
ported on another chemical, which may 
help cancer research. From oil of gaul- 
theria—a _ thick, fragrant soup used for 
flavoring candy—Dr. Strong distilled a 
substance called heptyl aldehyde, an in- 
gredient of some perfumes. He added it to 
the diet of mice with cancers of the breast. 
In six out of 25 mice the malignant 
growths completely dissolved. Dr. Strong 
believed the chemical might control can- 
cer “in mice at least.” 





SCIENCE 


Flash News 


For three years General Electric Co. en- 
gineers took high-speed photographs of 
lightning striking the Empire State Build- 
ing, New York. Last week Karl B. Me- 
Eachron, high-voltage expert, finished 
studying several hundred of them and re- 
ported one new fact: objects don’t wait to 
be struck by lightning, but relay small- 


WEEK 


scale discharges to meet the electric bolts 
part way. When a cloud is charged with 
negative electricity, positive electricity 
forms on the ground below. Then, as a 
lightning flash heads for a particular spot. 
the earth’s positive charges concentrate at 
that point until they suddenly break loose 
and send out reverse lightning of their 
own. All this happens, McEachron ex- 
plained, in a few millionths of a second. 


Embryo Parasite 


One of the rarest and most baffling tu- 
mors known to medicine is the teratoma. 
It begins in the earliest stages of prenatal 
life, when one embryo absorbs a twin em- 
bryo within itself and grows into a normal 
child. Then the absorbed embryo some- 
times starts a belated growth—a child ce- 
veloping within a child. Doctors haven't 
vet discovered the causes of either ab- 
sorption or growth. 

The Ramsey County (Minn.) Medical 
Society last week reported the second in- 
cidence of teratoma in the last nine 
months (Newsweek, June 5, 1937). A 
St. Paul surgeon operated to remove a 
tumor from an infant. He found a tera- 
toma attached to the baby’s spinal col- 
umn, behind the stomach and large in- 
testine. The parasite, about the size and 
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form of a 444-month-old embryo, got its 
blood supply from its normal twin’s spinal 
artery. After removal of the teratoma, 
both babies died. 


TRANSITION 


BPO OOOO OES 


Birthday: 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, jour- 


nalist-author whose homely wisdom in his 
small-town Emporia (Kan.) Gazette often 
echoes across the continent; 70, Feb. 10. 
Modern man, he said, is “the social-mind- 
ed man... a brave young pioneer in a 
new, wonderful world. . . Terrible injus- 
tices still linger. But—we see it now. 
Once we were blind to it . .. What a show 
| have seen, what a grand show!” 


GEORGE ADE, humorist, once 
America’s most famous playwright; 72, 
Feb. 9; insisted he didn’t “feel a day over 
90.” One of his early gags: 

Early to bed, 

Early to rise, 

And you will meet very few prominent 
people. 


JOHN L. LEWIS, C.1.0. chairman; 


58, on Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 12. 











Engaged: 

ISHBEL MacDONALD, 34, who, as 
hostess at 10 Downing Street when her 
father, the late Ramsay MacDonald, Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, occupied an official po- 
sition second only to that of the Queen; 
and Norman Ridgley, 35, farmhand, gar- 
dener, painter, electrician’s helper, and 
drummer in the Speen village band. 


Married: 
WILLIAM HOWELL SMATHERS, 


47, Senator from New Jersey, and Mary 
James Foley, 28; at Fairfax, Va. The Sen- 
ator’s elder son by a previous marriage, 
Joseph, 14, was best man; his younger son, 
Benjamin, 12, gave the bride away; a 
daughter, Billy, 18, was bridesmaid. 








Jilted: 
JOHN J. LORENCIK, 22-year-old 


farmer, by Henrietta W. Pieper, 70-year- 
old nurse whom he preferred to “frivo- 
lous” girls his own age. Troublemakers: 
relatives and publicity. 





Divorced: 
The MOLLISONS (Amy Johnson 


from James) once England’s flying sweet- 
hearts, who gained fame separately before 
their 1932 marriage, hung up new triumphs 
as man and wife, and have planned to re- 
sume separate flying careers since their 
marital crack-up; in London, on grounds 
of adultery. 





Wide World 


Married: W. H. Smathers 





Tnternational 


J. Davis, King of Hoboes 





International 


Miss Ailinger and Symbol 





Departed: 
JEFF DAVIS, “King of the Hoboes,” 


rigged out in an $8 overcoat and $12 suit 
with pocket money supplied by Altoona, 
Pa., jungle colleagues; from New York 
(third class on the Queen Mary), for a 
hoboes’ convention in London. In a gra- 
cious interview he told ship-news report- 
ers the International Itinerant Migratory 
Workers Union pledges its members to 
“assist all runaway boys and induce them 
to return to their homes”; also “never to 
take advantage of my fellow men.” 


PAUL V. McNUTT, American High 
Commissioner to the Philippines; from Ma- 
nila, aboard the Hawaii Clipper, for a visit 
to Indianapolis, en route to Washington. 
At Manila, Guam, Wake Island, Midway 
Island, and Honolulu guards were sta- 
tioned to insure the safety of the Clippers’ 
most important passenger to date and the 
records he carried. 





Exiled: 
ELEANOR AILINGER, 23, Buffalo 


hospital technician, and Symbol, her 7- 
month-old Great Dane whose ears were 
clipped in Cleveland; from New York be- 
cause the state penal code forbids owner- 
ship of a dog with cropped ears. Rather 
than give up her dog, she piled him into 
her car and set out to visit friends in 
Savannah, Ga., taking with her 100 let- 
ters from dog lovers, all but one of which 
commended her stand. Parting jibe: “The 
more I see of some people, the more I pre- 
fer my dog.” 





Celebrated: 
By POPE PIUS XI, 80, the six- 


teenth anniversary of his coronation, Feb. 
12. Observers noted that Baron Constan- 
tin von Neurath, chief of Hitler’s newly 
created Secret Privy Council, officially at- 
tended the commemorative mass in the 
Sistine Chapel. 





Sick List: 

PETER LEHMAN, 21, elder son of 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
(appendicitis operation) and John, 16, 
younger son (ear infection): improving at 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York. 


EDNA CANTOR, 18, third daughter 
of the comedian (face cuts suffered in an 
automobile collision): warned after first- 
aid treatment in a Beverly Hills hospital 
that her face may be scarred. 


The REV. ISRAEL HARDING NOE, 
removed as dean of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Cathedral, Memphis, for fasting “to prove 
that the soul is above the need of material 
life” (collapse): gaining weight so fast 
(40 pounds in 21 days) that he was to 
leave the hospital this week, for further 
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treatment at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Bal- 
timore. 





Died: 


O. O. McINTYRE, 53, newspaper 
man whose column “New York Day by 
Day” interpreted the Big City to 15,000,- 
000 readers, of 508 newspapers; of a heart 
attack in his Park Avenue apartment, New 
York. The man who took New York’s daily 
temperature grew up in the Ohio River 
town of Gallipolis, wrangled his first job 
as cub reporter for the small-time Daily 
News, did his courting there, first crashed 
New York at the age of 27. Though he 
subsequently plunged into the merry-go- 
round of shows, cocktail parties, night- 
clubs, and rubbed elbows with New York’s 
greatest, to his readers he seemed ever the 
country bumpkin staring with open mouth. 
In recent years he forsook his “gadabout 
role” for the more leisurely enjoyment of 
the Metropolitan Museum and of drives 
through Manhattan at a sedate 25. But he 
could never overcome his instinctive dis- 
like of sunshine. It was night when he 
spoke to his wife: “turn your face toward 
me so I can see you,” and died. 


PRINCE NICHOLAS, 66, uncle of 
King George of Greece, father of the 
Duchess of Kent; from kidney disease, in 
Athens. He fled to Switzerland in 1917 
when his pro-German brother Constantin 
was dethroned. He returned in 1920 but 
was banished again by the republic 
(1924-35). In his exile he turned painter 
to support his family. He returned to 
Greece when his nephew, the present King 
George, was put on the throne in 1935. 


KEVIN BUTLER, 31, contractor, 
son of Supreme Court Justice Pierce But- 
ler; after falling or jumping from a train 
as it careened around “Devil’s Bend,” 
near Penn, Pa. 


JAMES TEN EYCK, 86, veteran 
Syracuse University crew coach; following 
an attack of coronary thrombosis (a 
blood clot on the heart), at Jackson 
Memorial Hospital, Miami. To the “Old 
Man”—who said he could only remember 
his birthday because it “was the year the 
yacht America won the racing cup from 
England”—rowing was life itself. His 
grandfather and father were Hudson River 
boatmen. He won his first race at 13, 
Won stardom as world’s champion in 
1884, coached his son Edward to another 
world’s championship in 1897, became the 
guiding genius of Syracuse crews in 1903, 
and on his 70th birthday rowed 150 miles 
from New York to Albany. Last spring 
Edward went to Syracuse as his assistant; 
he expects to carry on the Ten Eyck 
tradition. 


MRS. CYRUS L. SULZBERGER, 
77, mother of Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
publisher and president of The New York 
Times; in New York. 
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Princeton Loses Coach 
Who Lost Victorious Streak; 
Crisler Returns West 


The 1931 football season was more than 
Princetonians could bear. Only one victory 
—and that in the opening game with out- 
weighed little Amherst. 

Something had to be done to sharpen 
the Tiger’s claws. So alumni threw over- 
board a 62-year tradition that only a 
Princeton man could coach a Princeton 
team. They fired Albert Wittmer, Prince- 
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Fritz Crisler 


ton ’22, and hired Herbert O. (Fritz) Cris- 
ler, Chicago ’22. 

Crisler was a_ high-powered football 
a from the Big Ten league in the 

lidwest. After starring at end for the 
University of Chicago, he had served his 
alma mater eight years as assistant coach 
under the famous Amos Alonzo Stagg. 
Then he had demonstrated his talent for 
two years as head coach at Minnesota. 

By happy coincidence, Crisler arrived 
at Princeton simultaneously with a fresh- 
man team that had seven prep-school 
captains in its line-up. Presumably these 
promising rookies were furnished by en- 
thusiastic alumni. 

The first year was tough sledding be- 
cause the prep-school captains weren’t yet 
eligible for the varsity. (The best Crisler 
could do was win two games, tie three, 
and lose two.) But after that the Tigers 
went ahead. In 1933 and 1935 they wal- 
loped all opponents and could have gone 
to the Rose Bow! if they’d wanted to. The 
lone disappointment of 1934 was a defeat 
by Yale. 

These victories earned Crisler a warm 
spot in the heart of Old Nassau. He be- 


ee 


came an adopted son who could do no 
wrong. And yet his popularity, like tha 
of all coaches, lasted only as long as he 
won. When with slim material he pro. 
duced mediocre teams in 1936 and 1937, 
some of the same alumni who had wor. 
shiped him in victory dangled the ax over 
his neck. They campaigned for a ney 
coach. 


Last week Crisler left Princeton of his | 


own accord. His contract had two years to 
run, but he had persuaded his employers 
to tear it up. He signed as head coach at 
Michigan, succeeding Harry Kipke, ousted 
two months ago. Sugary bait tempted 
Crisler to make the switch. Michigan 
promised him not only the football reins 
but an assistant professorship and _ulti- 
mately the athletic directorship—a job 
that 67-year-old Fielding Yost expects to 
leave within three years. 

Victory-hungry Michigan welcomed 
Crisler with open arms, and Yost himself 
poured out hopeful superlatives: “He has 
an outstanding personality and should be 
entirely acceptable to Michigan alumni 
. . » He merits their loyalty and coopera- 
tion. If we obtain that, we'll soon be lead- 
ing the football parade again.” 

The “again” refers to the years 1930- 
1933 when the Wolverines won 31 games, 
tied three, lost only one. Crisler aims to 
restore the good old days by emphasizing 
sound blocking. As he did at Princeton, 
he will play down the forward pass and 
forbid unnecessary rough stuff: “When | 


played, I went on the theory that the man | 
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I was playing against was a gentleman and | 


that I was one tco 
of punishing his opponent is not thinking 
enough of playing the game.” 

{| Around Princeton’s campus last week, 


guesses of who would be named Crisler’s 
successor were a dime a dozen. Two big- 


... The man thinking | 


name coaches were frequently mentioned, | 


Bernie Bierman of Minnesota and Lou 
Little of Columbia. Other candidates: 
Charles Caldwell, Princeton ’25 and now 
coach at Williams; Tom Hamilton, former- 
ly at Navy; Tad Wieman, one of Crisler’s 
assistants who refused to go along with his 
boss to Michigan. 





The All-American Dog: | 
Show 


Winner of Westminster 
Dislikes the Spotlight 


The man chosen to judge the best dog 
in the annual Westminster Show wields 
powers combining those of President 
Roosevelt, the Supreme Court, Hitler, and 
Mussolini. His decision is final—whether 
you like it or not. His choice means 


thousands of dollars not only to the | 


lucky owner but indirectly to all those 


rooting for the rising popularity of the 


breed. 
For last week’s 62nd annual show, 
New York City, the Westminster Kennel 
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— 
Club entrusted the dictator’s gold ax to 
John G. Bates, its former president. He 
turned in an award that left a crowd of 
15,000 dumfounded. 

While the six finalists paraded before 
him—a Pekingese, a fox terrier, a collie, 
an English setter, a dachshund, and a 
poodle—Bates assumed the majestic 
stance of Bill Klem umpiring behind 
home plate. He leaned forward earnestly, 
arms dangling over his knees. Then he 
straightened up, ‘threw out his chest, and 
dasped hands behind his back. 

To the casual spectator who had read 
sport pages, the workings of Bates’ mind 
were obvious. A stock-exchange broker by 
trade, he was pondering the relative values 
of the two favorites—the fox terrier from 
England (Spicypiece, last year’s West- 
minster champion, beaten  any- 
where by any dog) and the poodle 
(Rumpelstiltskin, which the American 
Kennel Club recently named best Ameri- 
can-bred dog of 1937). 

Surely the judge was only going through 
a routine when he squatted cown to 
examine each of the other four dogs in 
detail—their teeth, eyes, back, hindquar- 


never 


ters, tails. 

Suddenly Bates stood erect, adjusted 
the lapels of his dinner jacket, and walked 
to the center of the ring. While the gal- 
lery leaned forward excitedly, he waved 
his hand in a surprising direction—not at 
the fox terrier or the poodle, but at the 
English setter, Daro of Maridor. 

First of his breed ever to win the high- 
est award in American dogdom, the new 
champion shivered and panted nervously 
as camera men surrounded him with flood 
lamps and shot their pictures. His handler, 
Charles Palmer, gave yeporters a_ brief 
biography. 

The dog was born last March in a lit- 
ter of nine, of which three were promptly 











Wide World 


Daro of Maridor won the Westminster championship from ... 


destroyed, two sold, and four kept by 
their owner, Dwight Ellis Jr. This was the 
dog’s first trip away from his home—a 
kennel in East Long Meadow, Mass. Yet 
he won a prize that no American-bred dog 
has won since 1925. 

As the crowd broke up and headed for 
the exits, Judge Bates mingled with offi- 
cials in the aisles and bubbled with justi- 
fication of his choice: “He’s a wonderful 
animal. I’ve never seen a finer setter. 
Gorgeous coat, magnificent conformation. 
His head is finely chiseled, and he has 
beautiful expression. I can see a great 
future for this dog.” 


Wide World 
.. . Rumpelstiltskin, the perfect poodle—and, among others, Hertzville Headstone, the collie 
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International 


... the unbeaten Spicypiece . . 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





‘A Yank at Oxford’: 
Robert Taylor’s Trip Abroad 
Proves He’s a He-Man 


When Robert Taylor arrived in London 
last summer to make a film for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s British studio, police 
had to restrain several thousand women 
who milled in Waterloo Station trying to 
get a look at him. Next morning he was 
awakened by a clamoring mob that 
blocked the traffic outside his hotel. Like 
a Romeo in reverse, Taylor appeared on 
his baleony and waved to the massed Ju- 
liets below. A cigarette stub fell from his 





Robert Taylor at Oxford 


fingers. As women fought for the souve- 
nir, police again went into action. 

Similar demonstrations in this country 
had attested to the embarrassed star’s pop- 


ularity and his studio’s success in bally-. 


hooing him as a “great lover.” To less 
emotional spectators, Taylor appeared a 
trifle foolish—a masquerader in a role that 
somehow didn’t suit him. 

Whether or not M-G-M officials came to 
the same conclusion, A YANK at Oxrorp 
presents a Taylor more athletic than 
amorous. Portraying the cocky American 
track and crew star who enters Oxford 
like a lion and comes out still a lion—but 
tamed down by the soothing influence of 
the university’s traditions—he seems to be 
on familiar ground. 

In the course of changing his screen per- 
sonality, the handsome star proved that 
he was no matinee idol. Coaches made 
him pull an oar until his hands were blis- 
tered, sprint innumerable 220s, and put 
him through strenuous sparring paces in 
preparation for a barroom scrap; he 
turned thumping somersaults on an ice 
rink, and hazing students and Oxford 
oarsmen gave him rough treatment—one 
group ripped off his trousers; the other 
dumped him head first in a river. The re- 


sult will abet Taylor’s popularity with 
adolescent film-goers. 

As M-G-M intended, “A Yank at Ox- 
ford” should appeal to audiences on both 
sides of the ocean. It is directed by Jack 
Conway at a lively clip and is aided by 
such competent British and American 
players as Lionel Barrymore, Maureen 
O'Sullivan, Vivien Leigh, Edmund Gwenn, 
and Griffith Jones. 

The plot follows the familiar collegiate 


a 


pattern almost without variation. Trang. 
planted to a novel and picturesque setting, 
and spiced with Oxonian customs and tra. 
ditions, it takes on a fresh and ingratiating 
quality. 





Significance 


For several years Warner Brothers and 
r bd “ . ° 
[wentieth Century-Fox have maintained 
producing units in England for the pur. 
pose of making films that pass as native 
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I would have profited the count- 
less amateur theatrical groups currently 
spread throughout the nation to have 
made a quick excursion to New York 
and to have learned from the Experi- 
mental Theatre, Inc., exactly what they 
shouldn’t do about things. I can, in this 
connection, think of no better guide 
and mentor. For this latest amateur 
organization to brave the breastworks 
of professional Broadway achieved a 
virtuosity in muddleheadedness that 
amounted to sheer genius. Gathering 
together a number of ambitious novices 
calling themselves the New York Play- 
ers, it selected for their initial divertisse- 
ment Strindberg’s Tue Brivat Crown, 
which would provide pretty difficult 
histrionic going fora Comédie Francaise 
company and which, even if the latter 
were good in it, which is doubtful, 
would provide even more difficult thea- 
tre going for any audience other than 
one of Scandinavian dramatic critics, 
and then only if they were suckers for 
rococo symbolical folklore. 

Having in the name of art picked 
Strindberg at his worst, the Experi- 
mental studio thereupon persuaded a 
Russian named Jilinsky to direct and 
stage it. What Russians do in such cir- 
cumstances is doubtless — sufficiently 
familiar to you. If you have forgotten, 
I'll remind you. First, they form a union 
of two with the man at the electrical 
switchboard and peremptorily see to it 
that the evening is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to shooting fancy colored 
lights up, down, and around the stage, 
evidently under the belief that all plays 
should have been written by Loie Fuller. 
Secondly, when they are at a loss what 
to tell the stageful of actors to do, they 
invariably have them stand around in 
static groups and thrust out their 
hands with palms upturned. And, third- 
ly, they so slow down and gloomify the 
tempo of the play that you can’t dis- 





The Dead and the Quick 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


tinguish whether you are sitting in a 
theatre or a hearse. But in order to 
profit by the lesson, the country’s ama- 
teur organizations would have had to 
make that excursion in a hurry. The 
Experimental Theatre’s first exhibit 
lasted just one night. 


Although Robert Ardrey’s How 
to Ger Tovcu Asovut It is a poor play, 
it contains much evidence of potential 
talent, as his “Star Spangled,” also a 
poor play, did before it. Doubtless be- 
cause of this, the reviewers have let it 
down gently and I take the liberty of 
following suit, which is a very unpro- 
fessional and dubious thing for a critic 
to do. The apology in this instance 
rests in the circumstance that Ardrey 
demonstrates an ability in the writing 
of individual scenes that is considerably 
above the ordinary, for all the fact that 
he doesn’t yet seem to know how to 
weld them into a direct, intelligible 
thematic and dramaturgic whole. As a 
result, his play, which frequently sug- 
gests a paraphrase of O’Neill’s “Anna 
Christie” (an impression further and 
extrinsically heightened by Katharine 
Locke’s Pauline Lord mannerisms and 
vocal inflections) , leaves one with the 
feeling that, until he finds himself, it 
might be well for him to take on an ex- 
perienced collaborator. 


Ih conclusion and somewhat be- 
latedly, I commend to your attention 
On Borrowep Time, dramatized by 
Paul Osborn from the Lawrence Watkin 
novel. A humorously sentimental tale 
of the manner in which an old man 
chases Death up a tree until he is able 
to arrange a satisfactory life for his 
small grandson, it provides a thorough- 
ly pleasant theatrical evening. And 
Dudley Digges and a remarkable kid 
named Holden are tops. 
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products. “A Yank at Oxford” is the first 
work of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s _ hired 
hands across the sea. 

The effort and money that the studio 
put into the film is viewed by the British 
industry as a sign of Hollywood's determi- 
nation to retain its grip on the overseas 
market, despite present and pending legis- 
lation to protect native producers. 

As far as the Robert Taylor film is con- 
cerned, the experiment has been successful. 
But the future of such enterprises may not 
be as rosy as it looks. The setback M-G-M 
received when it tried to use the Royal 
Air Corps in “Shadow of the Wing” is in- 
dicative. Several members of Parliament 
asked the Board of Trade to forbid the 
corps’ cooperation unless the film’s entire 
technical crew was recruited from native 
labor and a British actor replaced Clark 
Gable. 


Stitt titi 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tur Bic Broapcast or 1938 (Para- 
mount): Outstanding contributions of 


the fourth edition of this musical series 
are Kirsten Flagstad’s singing of an aria 
from “Die Walkiire,” Bob Hope’s gradua- 
tion from radio to screen, and the inimit- 
able clowning of W. C. Fields. A trans- 
atlantic race between two futuristic liners 
provides all the plot necessary to mold hit 
tunes and glib dialogue into lively, smart- 
ly staged entertainment. Martha Raye, 
Shirley Ross, Dorothy Lamour. 


Action FoR St Lanper (Alexander 
Korda): A British Army officer (Clive 
Brook), who has been too lucky at cards 
and love, pays the piper when a jealous 
husband brands him a card cheat. His 
disgrace and ultimate exoneration make 
for sluggish but effectively acted drama. 


Go_p Is Wuere You Finp Ir (Warner 


Brothers) : Handsomely _ technicolored 
melodrama of California of the ’70s and 
the feud between the farmers and the 


gold miners whose hydraulic operations 
submerged their wheat fields in mud and 
water. The film offers occasional excite- 
ment and a spectacular climax, but a per- 
sonal narrative involving Olivia de Hav- 
illand, George Brent, and Claude Rains is 
unworthy of the good cast and interesting 
theme. 


Or Hunran Hearts (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Directed by Clarence Brown, 
and based on Honoré Morrow’s “Benefits 
Forgot,” this is both a grimly realistic 
study of a frontier Ohio town and a sympa- 
thetic probing of the relationship between 
a minister (Walter Huston), his wife 
(Beulah Bondi), and a_ rebellious 
(James Stewart) who distinguishes him- 
self as a surgeon in the Civil War. Al- 
though the story’s impact is lessened by a 
saccharine conclusion, it is superior film 
making, excellently acted. 


son 
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Confident Union Leaders 
Sign New Contract Permitting 


Unlimited Wage Cuts 


Benjamin J. Fairless, president of U. S. 
Steel, manufactured a smile, took Philip 
Murray’s hand, and said: “This is the last 
time. Absolutely the last time.” 

Photographers: “One more, Mr. Fair- 
less. One more.” 

Fairless and Murray shook hands again, 
smiled again, and Fairless announced: 
“This is really the last time.” 

Fairless had finished—for him—a new 
experience in public relations. Big Steel 
and the Steel Workers Organization Com- 
mittee (S.W.O.C.) had ended one relation 
and begun a completely new one—they 
had renewed their contract maintaining 
prevailing wages for an indefinite time. 

The contract involved far more than 
the few days of publicized negotiations in 
New York. That was only the final dress- 
ing. Back of it is an amazing hitherto un- 
published story of industry and labor try- 
ing to get together in the face of both 
economic and political handicaps. 

In March 1937, when Big Steel aston- 
ished organized labor of the country by 
coming to terms with C.1.0., production in 
the steel industry was at a highly profita- 








Newsphotos 


Still friends: Ben Fairless (U.S. Steel) and Philip Murray (C.I.0.) 


S.W.O.C. Stakes Its Future 
on U.S. Steel’s Good Faith 


ble level and rising steadily, with conse- 
quent increase of employment. 

By fall the situation was exactly re- 
versed. Production below the level 
necessary for profits and was dropping 
steadily, and the steel union’s 479,000 
members were losing their jobs every week 
by the thousands. Added to this was a 
disturbing Washington situation: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and lesser spokesmen for 
the New Deal were clamoring that prices 
were too high and that big business should 
do something about it—a demand that 
organized labor an inevitable 
threat of wage reduction. 

It was in this atmosphere that John L. 
Lewis early last December first conferred 
in New York with Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman of the board of U. S. Steel. 
Taylor made it plain that the basis of the 
corporation’s policy was that the way be 
left clear for any immediate or future 
wage reductions which the corporation 
might consider necessary as the result of 
price reductions. Lewis, while aware of the 
steel industry’s troubles—a rapid lessen- 
ing in demand from its chief customer, the 
automobile industry, and a_ precipitous 
drop both in orders and production of all 


was 
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*Lewis and Taylor framed the agreement 
last spring by which Big Steel first recognized 


any union. 
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classes of steel—was equally insistent that 
the steel unions (one of the keys of the 
whole C.1.0. structure) should not accept 
any immediate reduction. He be- 
lieved that a pay cut in steel would open 
the way to pay cuts throughout all indus- 
try and intensify the effects of the de- 
pression. 

Nevertheless, by mid-December, both 
Lewis and Murray recognized that some 
modification of their contract with the 
corporation’s subsidiaries would be neces- 


wage 


sary. From that time on, the whole object 
of the negotiations was to work out a 
satisfactory mechanism for modifying the 
contract. Shortly after Lewis’ first meeting 
with Taylor in New York, there was an- 
other conference at which Murray was 
present; and a few days later Murray, 
Thomas Moses (vice president of U. 3. 
Steel), and Lewis met. This was followed 
by a secret conference in Pittsburgh be- 
tween Murray, Clinton Golden, V. A. Bitt- 
ner, and William Mitch, regional directors 
of the S.W.O.C., and the heads of the 
corporation’s operating subsidiaries; and 
during the United Mine Workers’ conven- 
tion in Washington there were 
secret meetings at the Carlton Hotel be- 
tween Fairless, Murray, and Lewis. 


several 


Proposal 

Early in these preliminary negotiations 
the steel corporation presented to‘ the 
union a wholly new wage plan. This was 
that wages should rise and fall according 
to the industry’s ingot production—the 
index to steel operations. In time of low 
production, wages would drop in ratio to 
the decline in production; in times of high 
production, wages would increase. For ex- 
ample, if ingot production was at 70 per 
cent of capacity, the wage level for basic 
common labor would be, say, 70 cents an 


hour; if production was at 60 per cent of 
capacity, wages would be 60 cents an hour, 
ete. The corporation offered to put a 
“floor” under this wage scale, but they had 
worked out neither the price level for this 
floor nor any figure. The base of the idea 
was simply that wages would be keyed 
not to the price which the industry was re- 
ceiving but to its actual capacity to pay 
measured by production. 

The sensational character of this pro- 
posal caught the union leaders flatfooted. 
They rejected it for a variety of reasons: 

I—Immediate effect, because of current 
low level of production, would have been 
a cut in wages. 

2—Steel production is uniform 
from district to district and, therefore, 
workers in a plant or district working at 
capacity might have had to accept a cut 
because of a drop in production in some 
other district. 

3—The fear that, while in steel they 
have a fairly sound organization and there- 
fore might have some hope of controlling 
the effects, if the plan spread to industries 
which they had not yet organized they 
could not control results. 

t—The fear that while they had com- 
plete confidence in the integrity and _ sin- 
cerity of the steel corporation’s officers, 
the plan might enable others in the indus- 
try to manipulate production in a way 
that would keep the workers from realizing 
on its potential benefits. 

With this plan rejected by the union 
the problem became: (1) to write in an 
immediate wage reduction in the contract, 
or (2) to provide for some future means 
of cutting wages. 





never 


Clause 
By the time last week’s conference 
opened in New York, the union leadership 
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Delegates: While leaders conferred, 29 S.W.O.C. lodge presidents 
killed time in New York at the labor musical, ‘Pins and Needles,’ and 
saw the sights, including a visit to the Queen Mary. 


——<—<—— 


had explained the situation to the presi. 
dents of the local lodges, and they under. 
stood that all hope of obtaining the pres. 
ent contract without change, or of binding 
the corporation at a rigid wage structure 
for the coming year, had vanished. The 
only remaining problem was to get the 
necessary change into satisfactory Jan. 
guage. The meeting to smooth out the 
details was scheduled in’ Pittsburgh fo; 
Monday, Feb. 7. Within 2+ hours of the 
time the conference was to open, the steel 
corporation suddenly notified the union 
that it wished to hold the negotiations jy 
New York. The union agreed. 

In Suite 640 at the Commodore Hotel 
the union and steel conferees met to work 
out the final details. All concerned under. 
stood that the only possible way to do 
what had to be done was to prepare a 
clause enabling the steel corporations to 
negotiate a wage reduction at any time, 
After discarding 40-odd drafts of an “es- 
cape clause” submitted by both corpora- 
tion and union lawyers, they arrived at a 
two-paragraph, 130-word clause, complete- 
ly changing the basis of the C.1.0.’s con- 
tract with Big Steel. The first’ paragraph 
provided that after Feb. 28 either party 
might give the other ten days’ notice that 
it desired to change any section of the 
1937 agreement. The second read: “If, be- 
cause of a failure to agree, the 1937 agree- 
ments are not changed by a written agree- 
ment entered into by the corporation and 
the union within twenty days from. the 
giving of said notice, then the 1937 agree- 
ments and all of the provisions thereof 
shall terminate upon the expiration of 
twenty days from the giving of said no- 
tice.” 

Everybody understood that it would be 
the corporation that would invoke this 
clause at any time in the future. And they 
understood that this meant 
that, in the event 
quested a wage reduction, the union would 
have two alternatives: (1) 
some agreed-upon modification of the origi- 
nal demand; (2) give up its contract and 


paragraph 
the corporation re- 


accept it or 


risk dissolution. 

To understand why the union would 
accept such a clause it is necessary to un- 
derstand that the union leaders have com- 
plete trust in the good faith of the corpo- 
ration’s executives.” They came out of the 
negotiations with the conviction that the 





*As an evidence of the steel union's new 
status as a close working partner of the steel 


corporation’s management, J. L. Perry, tall 


gray-haired president of Carnegie-Ilinois Steel, 


accompanied Murray and other steel-union of- 
ficials after the close of the New York negolr 
ations to the conference at the Commodore at 
which they read and explained the new clause 
to the assembled lodge presidents. Perry ad- 
dressed the presidents. He assured them of the 
corporation's good faith and reaffirmed Mur- 
ray’s explanation of the circumstances which 
made the change necessary. At the end of the 
meeting the lodge presidents—representing 
about 240.000 of Big Steel’s workers—gave 
Murray a unanimous vote of confidence. 
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Acme Wide World 


Miniature: Youngsters (mostly over 30) are thrilled by model shows now in New York City. The Society 
of Model Engineers displays Churchville, a railroad town with yard facilities for 150 busy little cars and loco- 
motives. At the Association of Model Railroad Manufacturers show is a thimble-sized steam engine. 
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clause would not be invoked unless com- 
petition or pressure from buyers forced 
prices down and therefore forced down 
wages. In other words the union, because 
of its confidence in steel’s executives, was 
willing to gamble its entire future on the 
possibility that with this agreement they 
could stave off price cuts and wage re- 
ductions not only for steel but for other 
basic industries. 


Prices 

Both the corporation and union officers 
left the conference with a good deal of 
hope but with no certainty whatsoever 
that they could forestall wage and price 
reductions. Whether they have succeeded 
at least for the time being will be known 


only when the corporation and other major’ 


steel producers announce their quarterly 
prices. On the morning of the day the con- 
tract was signed a price cut in one cate- 
gory was announced. The price of cold 
rolled sheet steel, most of which is used in 
the automobile business, was reduced $4 
a ton. 

Both union and steel corporation’s of- 
ficers were agreed that this cut alone would 
not lead the corporation to invoke the 
escape clause or request a wage reduction. 
The question remained whether pressure 
from buyers of other kinds of steel for 
similar reductions would lead to other cuts. 

It seems to be true both within the steel 
industry and among large buyers that 
there is anything but a concentrated de- 
mand for price reductions. Most of them 
would like to hold up the price level even 
on the steel they buy because a reduction 
in the steel price would mean a reduction 
in finished products and probably lead to 
reduction in prices of goods the companies 


sell. 


This is one of the factors that gave the 
steel-union leaders some hope that they 
have succeeded in preventing widespread 
reductions both in price and wages. Other 
reasons for hope are that the government 
will soon begin steel purchases for arma- 
ment purposes and that the new housing 
program may result in some stimulation of 
buying. 

Significance---- 

Despite the risk assumed by the union 
in the new clause, there was one important 
gain: its contract with Big Steel now has 
no date of termination. It may last five 
weeks; it may last five years. (The old 
contract specifies that it expires Feb. 28, 
1938.) 

It is generally understood both by the 
industry and by the union that Big Steel 
contracts will be the pattern for some 469 
others, covering some 560,000 steel em- 
ployes, which will be renewed between now 
and the end of spring. (Most of them will 
be reached and signed between now and 
Feb. 20.) 

Both the officers of the corporation and 
the unions are fully aware that the first 
immediate effect of the escape clause on 
wages in the contract would be to place 
on the nonunion independents in the in- 
dustry the onus for initiating any price 
reductions allowing the corporation for 
competitive reasons to invoke the clause 
and reduce wages. The union is prepared 
to make the utmost use of this weapon 
against nonunion independents. 

It is part of the union’s gamble that 
the terms of the escape clause make it 
possible for any hostile employer to pre- 
sent an impossible demand which the 
union either must accept or lose the con- 
tract. The union then would fall back on 


_ Pr rrr rrr oe 


two devices: rely on NLRB to compel the 
employer to negotiate with any _repre- 
sentatives of its employes, or 
its right to strike in 
a new contract on satisfactory terms— 
a right which, so long as the depression 


eXETCISE 
order to. obtain 


remains as severe as it is, is more or 
less academic. 

Obviously loss of its biggest contract 
would seriously effect the S.W.O.C. and 
therefore would seriously effect the C.LO. 
Together they represent President Roose- 
velt’s largest and most effective backlog of 
labor support. Lewis and other C.LO. 
leaders are now prepared to say to Roose- 
velt that he must stiffen his resistance to 
wage cuts unless he wants to assist in 
bringing about a situation which might 
lead to a disintegration of one of his prin- 
cipal sources of support. 
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Crop Insurance 


Marks New AAA 


When the House of Representatives 
passed its first version of the Farm Bill 
last December, it tacked on the Boileau 
amendment. This prohibited dairying on 
land taken out of crop production under 
the soil-conservation program. The intent 
was to protect the dairying supremacy of 
such milk and cheese states as Wisconsin 
and to discourage dairying in the South. 
An identical provision was included in the 
bill that passed the Senate—which was 
about the only similarity between the 
two measures. This meant to most people 
that the conference committee was free 
to write almost any kind of Agricultural 
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NOT ON THE MENU.... 

Cigarettes are not food. But Old Golds are wrapped as though 
meant to be eaten. Carefully encased in pure Aluminum Foil 
just like tea, chocolate, cheese and other delicacies. 

Why? First, because Aluminum Foil is non-toxic, safe to 
use with anything that passes your lips. Second, Aluminum 
Foil insures freshness by repelling light, air, and heat, the 
spoilers of true flavor, color, and moisture content. 

Cigarettes hold their shape well when wrapped in Aluminum 
Foil because, though light, it is strong. It offers excellent 
protection from bumping and squeezing in pocket or purse. 

The full name of the foil wrapper on Old Golds and scores of 
other products is Alcoa Aluminum F oil. Most users of Aluminum 
Foil have learned that Alcoa Foil is the surest safeguard of 
freshness because of its unvarying high quality. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALGOA 
Aluminum 


FRIENDLY TO FOOD _ 
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Adjustment Act of 1938—so long as it 
contained the Boileau provision. 

But they were wrong. 

The bill that emerged from committee 
contained the dairying clause, but minus 
its vitamins. One word had been dropped 
—‘‘permanent.” In the original version 
the Secretary of Agriculture could void 
the dairying provision only in cases where 
he decided land should permanently be 
put to grazing. Now he may void the 
clause whenever he wants to. 

Who sabotaged? Chairman Marvin 
Jones didn’t know when the word dropped 
out. So far as he was concerned, it was 
still there. 

Gerald J. Boileau, the Wisconsin Pro- 
gressive responsible for the proposal, on 
Tuesday was given fifteen minutes of the 
four hours of debate under gag rule. A 
dark little man, he crossed indignantly to 
the Democratic side of the House. 
Crouched, vehement, he rasped resent- 
ment at the committee that had turned 
his coup into defeat. 

Despite this earnest harangue, the bill 
passed 263 to 135. Next morning it went 
to the Senate where, despite Republican 
predictions that it would be repealed in a 
year, it passed easily, 56 to 31. Only two 
Republicans voted for the bill, Senators 
Capper and Frazier. Norris was for it. 
La Follette, Minnesota’s two Farmer- 
Laborites, and seventeen Democrats op- 
posed passage. 


Essentials 

The bill covers five crops—cotton, 
wheat, corn, rice, and tobacco. Determina- 
tion of quotas follows the same general pat- 
tern. Cotton is a good example. 

The quota in 19388 and 1939 must be 
between 10,000,000 and 11,500,000 bales 


(in later years, about 19,500,000). Sup- 
pose it is 10,000,000. That means 40 per 
cent of America’s 25,000,000 cotton acres 
must be retired from production. Quotas 
will be set up for each state, chiefly on 
the basis of production during the last 
five years. State quotas are broken down 
into county allotments. 

Sam Planter of Cottonseed County has 
a 200-acre farm. As things work out, 
when the county allotment is divided, 
Sam gets a 41 per cent reduction. But 
the law says that no one can be made to 
restrict acreage more than 40 per cent. 
So Sam plants 120 acres. He can sell all 
he raises on that land. Had he planted 
more than 120 acres, whatever he grew 
on the excess acreage would be penalized 
2 cents a pound, which the buyer would 
have to collect. 

If on Aug. 1 the price of cotton is less 
than 52 per cent of parity, or if the 
August crop estimate is more than a 
normal year’s domestic consumption plus 
exports, Sam can get a loan on his cotton. 
The loan rate will be between 52 and 75 
per cent of parity (between about 84% 
and 12% cents). 


Compulsion 

The bill compromises between coddling 
and coercing the farmer. By amendments 
to the Soil Conservation Act it pays him 
both for doing what he should do in his 
own interest—protect his soil—and for 
limiting crops. 

The second line of dikes to hold back 
the flood of crop surpluses is compulsion. 
At certain crop levels the Secretary may 
proclaim an election on quotas. If two- 
thirds of voting farmers approve, all 
growers must accept an AAA quota or 
suffer a penalty. 


et 


Finally, crop loans are used to put q 
floor under prices, and parity payments 
will be made “if and when appropriations 
are made therefor . . .” These provisions 
will put Congress under pressure to raise 
funds by processing taxes for parity pay. 
ments and will make it possible to use 
loans to “persuade” farmers in two ways: 
(1) “noncooperators” in the conservation 


program get only 60 per cent of the rate | 


offered to “cooperators”; (2) if the Secre- 
tary should ask for an election on com. 





pulsory quotas and farmers vote it down, | 


that year there will be no loans. 


Administration 

To a greater degree than any previous 
farm program, the new measure will be 
run by farmers. The system of election 
and representation in this economic goy- 
ernment is as interesting as any conceived 
for political subdivisions. Farmers who 
“cooperate” in the soil-conservation pro- 
gram in a local area annually elect a com- 
mittee of three to administer the act 
locally. The farmers also select a delegate 
to a county convention, at which three 
are elected as a county committee—a unit 
of great power. The county agent repre- 
sents the Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
either secretary or ex-officio member of 
the county committee. In neither case 
may he vote. 

At this point authority comes from the 
other direction. The state committee—not 
so important—is appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. It may have three or 
five members, all of them farmers in the 
state they administer. 

Administration expenses are ingenious- 
ly controlled. By law, not more than 1 
per cent of the funds appropriated may 
be used for Federal administration. 








Machine Homes: Famous as a laboratory in 
New Deal housing, Greenbelt, near Washington, D.C., 
is now the scene of private industry’s experiments in 
mass production of low-cost homes. Left, dedicated 
last week, an all-steel prefabricated five-room house, 








Horlings 
designed for Southern farms. Cost with barn and three 
outbuildings is under $2,000. Assembling is done by 
the farmer. Right, one of ten prefabricated homes al- 
most completed at Greenbelt. Cost, complete to refrig- 
erator, $6,000. Rent, $50 a month. 
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ASHINGTON was of the very 


tew who, in truth, could be called 





magnanimous. He had resourcetul- 
ness and endurance and mettle all 
men must admire. His unflagging 
energy enjoved union with com- 
plete and invaluable poise. The 
ability to manage men, coolness under fire, determination, 
courage, fortitude in adversity —this man possessed them 
all. And with them won the richest of tributes: “¢First in 
war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
* * * 
With newspapers as with men, birth may lay the base 


for character but life contributes, too — tempers 








George Hfashinglon 


A PORTRAIT 
BY 


GILBERT STUART 


and toughens and molds for maturity. Sixty-two years 
of service to its readers, its city, its state and nation 
have developed and crystallized the character of ‘The 
Chicago Daily News. 

Chicago knows it well... knows sound strength will 
support every program ot public benefit and oppose what- 
ever believed detrimental ... knows, above all, that this 
newspaper serves the home — with columns that are 
clean, features that are wholesome, news that is gathered 
quickly and accurately ° 

From that sincerity of purpose, from that plan of news- 
paper publishing has come the conhdence of its readers. 
‘This confidence has been earned. ‘his confidence has 


been nurtured. This confidence will be kept. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


With the most valuable circulation in the city 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, goo West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza DETROIT OFFICE: 





J-11Q Genevrai Motors Building 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Another 2 per cent may be divided among 
the state committees. Local committee 
members, who are paid for the actual 
time they devote to AAA, must show 
each farmer just how much administration 
expenses cut down his benefit check. Thus 
the county and unit committees will be 
under pressure to economize from their 
neighbors who elect them. 


Miscellaneous 

Most revolutionary of the new AAA’s 
provisions is crop insurance. Immediate 
provision is made only for wheat. Long 
discussed, this important step probably 
opens the way for Federal insurance of 
other crops. 

“Four regional research laboratories, one 
in each major farm producing area,” will 
be established to find new uses for farm 
commodities and by-products. Each sta- 
tion gets $1,000,000 a year. With the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils and the state 
agricultural experiment stations already 
under the Department of Agriculture’s 
egis, these laboratories will easily make it 
the greatest chemurgy research agency in 
the world. 

There is another item of $1,000,000 a 
year for promoting the sale of farm 
products. During the first year, $100,000 
of this is to be spent on research to de- 
termine why American exports of agri- 
cultural commodities have fallen off and 
what can be done to remedy the situation 
in the future. 

New power is given the Secretary of 
Agriculture in complaining before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission about 
freight rates on farm products. If he 
wishes, the Secretary may be made a 
party before the ICC with the right 
“to invoke and pursue original and ap- 
pellate judicial proceedings .. .” 

The new AAA is solicitous for the little 
fellow. Tenants are carefully protected, 
so that landlords will not, as they did 
under the first AAA, wolf benefit pay- 
ments. Soil-conservation payments are 
boosted to small farmers. 





Significance 

Contrary to earlier expectations the bill 
goes into effect for 1938 except for the 
rice program, which begins in 1939. In 
other words there may be 1938 quotas 
for cotton, corn, wheat, and_ tobacco. 
(The cotton quota will be very stringent.) 
The bill is the most regulatory agricultural 
measure in American history, although in 
the opinion of AAA officials it is merely 
an attempt to do for 6,000,000 farmers 
what industry has done for itself—limit 
output. 

Unquestionably the bill as it emerged 
from the committee is better organized 
than either of the measures sent to con- 
ference. Nevertheless even among _ its 
strongest supporters it completely satis- 
fies few of the Congressmen who voted 
for it. Its sponsors asked and got support 


on the basis that it was the best bill that 
could be obtained at the time. 

Of broader consequence is the fact that 
the bill reflects a more solicitous attitude 
on the part of Congress for the consumer. 
Quotas are determined not at the level 
which would yield the largest profit to 
farmers but at a point which will give 
the farmers a better income and at the 
same time protect the consumer against 
excessive prices that might result from 
droughts or floods. Necessarily it will tend 
to lift prices higher than otherwise would 
be the case. 


-_ 





Gardner ‘Boom’ 
New York Holds Guessing Bee 


on Stock-Exchange Presidency 


For the last three weeks Wall Streeters, 
when tired of discussing economic condi- 
tions and the market’s future, have turned 
to speculations on the new president of the 
exchange. Most of the talk amounted to 
little, the names mentioned being far re- 
moved from possibility: Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, formerly head of both the SEC and 
the Maritime Commission, newly appoint- 
ed Ambassador to Great Britain; Brig. 
Gen. Frank Hines, Veterans Bureau direc- 
tor; Owen D. Young, General Electric 
chairman; Gen. Robert E. Woods, presi- 








New Light: Westinghouse en- 
gineers are studying a tellurium va- 
por discharge lamp giving off a con- 
tinuous spectrum like sunlight. It 
shows up things in their natural 
colors. The lamp is impractical for 
general use now, largely because it 
generates terri“c heat. 


a 


dent of Sears, Roebuck: Gen. Hugh § 
Johnson, former NRA chief; RFC Chair. 
man Jesse H. Jones; Dr. Robert G. 
Hutchins, director of Allis-Chalmers, Ney 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
and other companies; and even Postmaster 
General James A. Farley. 

One week ago a new name was thrown 
into the pot by an “exclusive” story in The 
New York Herald Tribune: 0. Max 
Gardner, former Governor of North Caro- 
lina. According to the story, he had re. 
ceived the “real although unofficial bless. 
ing” of the White House, the SEC, and a 
powerful group of wire houses. 

Denial of the story came immediately 
and from all sides. Exchange President 
Gay declared it “inconceivable” that any 
informed person would permit such 4 
statement because the new president will 
be picked by a board of governors not yet 
elected and no one now “has been . . . or 
can be authorized, formally or informally, 
to approach anyone on the subject.” The 
SEC denied for each of its members the 
selection or sponsorship of any candidate. 
Gardner himself said the job had not been 
offered to him and later requested that the 
new board of governors, when elected, be 
informed “it is my desire not to be con- 
sidered.” 

The best current opinion seems to be 
that the man who will eventually fill the 
important post has not yet been publicly 
named and will be someone intimately ac- 
quainted with the working of the ex- 
change. There is plenty of time for delib- 
eration—the new board of governors under 
the Conway committee plan will not be 
elected until May at the earliest. 


> 





Securities Dropped 


Last November, SEC Chairman William 
O. Douglas suggested that part of the 
trouble with the stock exchanges was that 
they were “attempting to feed too many 
mouths.” A committee to study plans for 
reducing the membership of the New 
York Stock Exchange has just been ap- 
pointed by President Charles R. Gay. 
Sentiment favors a reduction of the 1,375 
seats now outstanding to 1,100, the num- 
ber in 1929 before the 25 per cent “seat 
dividend.” 

Also last week came indication of a new 
policy of removing “worthless” securities 
from the list. The exchange applied to 
the SEC for permission to drop issues 
of three companies “in the interest of the 
investing public.” In the past delisting 
has occurred only in cases of inadequate 
transfer facilities, insufficient shares out- 
standing, or following information from a 
company that its stock had lost all value. 
The securities dropped were: Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway Co., Fair- 
banks Co. (common), and National Rail- 
ways of Mexico. Fairbanks, the highest 
priced, fell from 1°4 to 4% on the news. 
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Coal Prices 


The United States Court of Apeals for 
the District of Columbia last week upset 
the minimum-price schedule established 
by the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission (Newsweek, Dec. 27, 1937). The 
court issued a temporary injunction re- 
quested by the Association of American 
Railroads suspending the minimums for 
railroad fuel, which constitutes almost 
one-fourth of all soft coal mined. 

The injunction was granted on_ the 
ground that the commission failed to hold 
public hearings on its minimum prices, as 
required by the Guffey Coal Act, before 
putting them into effect. 

Following the court’s decision, members 
of the NBCC held a hasty conference to 
determine a course of action. Allan Coe, 
attorney for the commission’s consumers’ 
counsel, said that, unless the commission 
voluntarily scrapped all its) minimum 
prices, he would ask the court to do so. 
Then the commission could start drawing 
up a new price schedule in compliance 
with the law. 











WEEK IN BUSINESS 
‘Baby Bonds’ 


More “baby bonds” were sold in Janu- 
ary than in any month since they were 
put on sale in March 1935. Maturity 
value of sales was $133,000,000—a_ %3,- 
000,000 increase over January 1937. 


Improvement 


Demand for office and clerical help is 
slightly on the upturn in many localities, 
according to a Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. survey of business-college 
employment departments in 95 large and 
small cities. Jobs available are still con- 
siderably under a year ago and last au- 
tumn. Small business and professional men 
are principal sources of demand. Turnover 
is slack, according to the survey, because 
during business recessions fewer people 
leave jobs to get married, take trips, or 
go back to school. 


War and Business 


Sixty-five per cent of the Tax Research 
Institute of America’s members (business- 
men, attorneys, and accountants) believe 
this country will get into an international 
war within five years, according to a sur- 
vey just completed. A wartime tax that 
would absorb all profits exceeding the 
average of those earned three years prior 
to the declaration was approved by 43 per 
cont, while 23 per cent thought profits 
over one-tenth of production should be 
taken. Normal taxes would be sufficient in 
the opinion of 32 per cent. More than half 
favored “immediate enactment of the uni- 
versal draft permitting the drafting of 
labor, individuals, and money in the event 








DICTAPHONE ANNOUNCES 


















EDICATED to busi- 
ness men who want 
to get things done more 
smoothly and swiftly, 
the Progress Cabinet is 
more than a brilliant 
achievement in modern 
design. Beyond mere eye 
appeal, you will find in 
it many new features for 
off-the-desk use which 
increase the ease with 
which your thinking is 
turned into action. 


Automatic Dictation Folder. 
(Left) Convenient built-in com- 
partment for dictated material. 
As each folder is removed the 
next one automatically drops 
into place. 


Plenty of Cylinders (Right) 
right at hand so that you may 
Dictaphone your ideas while 
they’re hot — handle the day’s 
routine as it occurs. 














Good News for Secretaries. The 
secretary’s Dictaphone is also 
available in the handsome new 
Progress Cabinet. Nuphonic Re- 
production and the Duplex Foot 
Control. combine with the Cabi- 
net’s convenience features to 
make transcription easy. 








Note: There is only one true Dicta- 
phone —and it is made exclusively by 
Dictaphone Corporation at Bridgeport, 
Conn. We invite your inquiry. 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, NW-2 
420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y.( 


In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 
(11 should like to talk with someone about the 


loan of a Dictaphone in the new Progress Cabi- 
net at no expense to me. 


" Send further information about Dictaphone 


It’s Modern and always available. While your 


! 
' 
“ ; Name = 
secretary protects you from telephone intru- | P 
sion and personal calls you double your ability 5 “re” 
to get things done. | Address — 


The word DICTAPHONE isthe Regixeterec Trade Mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 
Makere of Dictating Machines and Accerruries to which said Trade Mark ie Applied. 
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of a war.” A strict embargo against Japan factors, the A.F. of L. executive council 
was advocated by 39 per cent; against declared that whether or not this was true 
China, by 5 per cent; Spain, 74% per cent; “no mistake would be made if those in 
Germany, 81% per cent; Italy, 10 per cent; authority, including the members of Con- 
Russia, 5 per cent. Twenty-five per cent — gress, would take steps to restore confi- 


wanted no embargoes at all. dence and create cooperation and under- 
standing between those who own and 
Labor Viewpoint manage industry, labor, and government.” 


The American Federation of Labor, con- — « , ’ 
trolling one of the most powerful lobbies Don’t Brood 
in Washington, has joined business groups Further evidence that business indexes 
in calling for repeal or admendment of — can be used to prove almost any point in 
the capital-gains and undistributed-profits any argument: Last week one of New 


taxes. Pointing out that some industrial- | York’s largest night clubs reprinted The 
ists and economists attribute the present New York Times’ weekly average of 50 
“most serious and threatening unemploy- combined stocks and advised the public 


ment situation” largely to psychological — to forget the chart’s downward plunge by 











Water Gates: These giant locks will stem the waters of the Columbia 
River when ships pass Bonneville Dam. Built by Bethlehem Steel, each 
600-ton gate stands 100 feet high (18 feet taller than the Miraflores Locks 
of the Panama Canal). The metal-to-metal union is watertight. 
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a gay evening at the club—‘an upholstered 
escape from the ticker tape and balance 
sheet.” It urged businessmen not to “cud- 
dle up to a bottle of red ink” but to spend 
a little of the money they still had left. 


Trends 


Operations in the automobile industry 
in January were 36 per cent under the pre- 
ceding month and 44 per cent below Janu- 
ary 1937, as estimated by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. During 1937 
sales of passenger cars were 3,483,000—the 
highest since the 1929 record of 3,880,000. 
Commercial cars set a new high mark of 
618,000 units. General Motors reports that 
sales to all classes of buyers during January 
were below sales the previous month and 
a year ago. 


“U.S. Steel’s January shipments increased 
slightly for the first time in nine months, 
The gain over December was 29,252 tons 
—631,596 tons below January 1937. The 
American [ron and Steel Institute says 
1,752,266 gross tons of steel were produced 
last month, compared with 1,472,241 tons 
in December and 4,724,894 tons in January 
1937. Last month’s output was the lowest 
for any January in twenty years except 
for 1932 and 1933. Production is estimated 
at 31.0 per cent of capacity this week, 
0.3 point above the previous week. The 
low point, 19.2 was reached Dec. 27. In 
six of the seven weeks since there has 
been an increase, the net increase being 
11.8 points or 62 per cent. 


©“ Cost of living for families of wage earn- 
ers and low-salaried workers throughout 
the country declined 0.6 per cent during 
the quarter ended Dec. 15, compared with 
the previous quarter, according to the 
Bureau of Labor. A 3.7 per cent decline in 
food prices during the period offset in- 
creases in other items. Costs are still 2.5 
per cent above December 1936 and 144 
per cent above the depression low, but are 
15.2 per cent under December 1929. 


* Cotton consumption last year increased 
so much that it offset third-quarter losses 
in wool, rayon, silk, and linen and raised 
total textile use to the highest figure since 
the war—4,374,900,000 pounds. The Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Ine., reports that 
the use of all fibers with the exception of 
cotton decreased both in volume and as 
a per cent of total consumption. This 1s 
the first time in seventeen years that rayon 
has not shown improvement, but the bu- 
reau states that inventories at the end of 
the year were exceedingly low and _ that 
January figures will probably show a gait. 


“ Advertising linage in January was at 
the lowest level for any month since Octo- 
ber 1935, according to the seasonally ad- 
justed index of Printer’s Ink. The index 
for January was 78.4, compared with 98. 
in December—a decline of 20.7 per cent 
(1928-32=100). 
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Northwest Resumes Service 


Northwest Airlines reopened passenger 
service last week with its entire fleet of 
transport planes once more fully approved 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce. Its 
seven 260-mile-an-hour Lockheed Zephyrs, 
erounded since mid-January, had been 
equipped with redesigned and_ strength- 
ened tail surfaces and had passed new 
fight tests. The bureau’s order of a fort- 
night ago prohibiting passenger transport 
in Northwest’s Lockheed Electras because 
of the line’s “failure to maintain its air- 
craft in an airworthy condition” had been 
retracted. 

Whatever prompted the order remained 
the secret of a few bureau and air-line of- 
ficials. Observers, suspecting the bureau of 
maneuvering to escape blame for the 
Zephyr accident in January, were more 
cynical than ever. But the air line and the 
bureau were apparently reconciled. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper issued 
the only formal statement: authorization 
to resume service “followed a thorough in- 
spection of the equipment by the depart- 
ment’s official representatives.” Northwest 
Airlines had operated eleven vears without 
a passenger fatality until the crash in 
January. This, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, was truly an “outstanding accom- 
plishment.” 


Rearmament 

Are you between 20 and 27 years of age 
and unmarried? Have you spent two years 
at college? Have you perfect eyesight and 
a good general physical setup? If so, the 
United States Army Air Corps wants you 
—hadly. For some time, new planes have 
been arriving for Air Corps squadrons 
faster than the training school at Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, could turn out gradu- 
ates. Defections of reserve officers to air- 
lines jobs have also kept down corps rolls. 
So this spring Randolph will take in 345 
cadets instead of the usual 150. Customary 
written entrance examinations have been 
waived and a $500 bonus is promised to 
graduates at the end of three years’ service. 
Cadets already receive $75 per month dur- 
ing their year of training, then get $245.50 
a month during three years’ active flying 
as second lieutenants in the Air Corps Re- 
serve, 


Speed 


One night Squadron Leader J. W. Gillan 
of the Royal Air Force landed a sharp- 
nosed Hawker Hurricane fighter at the 
floodlighted Norholt airport, west of Lon- 
don. He had left Edinburgh—327 miles 
north—only 48 minutes before. With a 
50-mile-an-hour tail wind, his average 
speed was 408.75 miles an hour. World’s 
landplane record: 379.16 miles an hour, 
set on a German course of only 3 kilo- 
meters. 
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Cu ...a constant record of 

the news as it happened...and 
what it meant. Newsweek Bound 
Volume X, completely indexed, 
covering July to Dec., 1937 costs 
only $2.50 to subscribers, $3.50 


to non-subscribers. Separate 


indices 75 cents each. 


G Because you're fami 
writer noise— you thin 
pens when you hear 
@ doy. You could get 
hours a day of radio 
you had to. 


lior with type- 
k nothing hap- 
it seven hours 
used to seven 
Static, too— if 


Lo But think back on the times when 


@ Make the 5 o'clock test. 


Puta Reming W's free. 


ton Noiseless ¢ i 

. b yPewrite 
in your office for one full day. You'll 
realize, then, that typewriter effj. 
ciency includes noiselessness — that 


nerve-wracking typewriter noise tires 
you more than office wor k. 


Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. y. 


More Remingtons built and sold in 1937 
than any other moke. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Inflation 


Whisperings of the prospect of 


more inflation have been growing this 
winter into murmurings and now, at last, 
into active discussion. President Roosevelt 
and the Treasury are opposed this time, 
sincerely trying to hold down the deficit 
and even expecting the forthcoming bor- 
rowing of $300,000,000 will be the last in 
many a year. 

But new expenditures may force the 
Administration down the same old road. 
Relief, for one thing ($250,000,000 added 
last week); the navy bill (possibly $800, 
000,000 more); the proposal of a great 
system of national highways—all these 
things lend currency to inflation talk. 
The tendency toward more wages for less 
work, so marked in 1937, is generally rec- 
ognized as a decisive inflationary factor. 
A farm policy looking to the maintenance 
of farm prices is another. The influence 
of these factors, it seems, is to remain. 
There are still other possibilities. Con- 
gress always finds them. Eventually some- 
thing will have to be appropriated for 
old-age pensions out of the Social Se- 
curity intake now used for the ordinary 
expenditures of government. The possi- 
bility of spending the gold profit in di- 
rect outlays has been suggested outside 
the Administration. 

Sooner or later, come revival in_ busi- 
ness, the new money injected into the 
credit stream will start prices up again 
and set in motion 
1935 and 1936. 

Alternatives to inflation are easy to 
propose but hard to execute. They have 
an oddly reminiscent ring. One is to let 
the depression run on until prices, wages, 
debts, building costs and government in- 
come and expenditures find a_ natural 
level or balance, and confidence returns. 
Another is to launch some new program 
of reform, some untried brand of state 
cap.talism, such as vast home building by 
government for rental or sale, which will 
inspire and stimulate the nation. A third 
is to obtain such a lifting of international 
fears and trade barriers that our export 
industries snap into recovery. None of 
these is immediately within the grasp of 
this Administration, and two of them are 
politically risky. 

Nobody can even guess how an _ in- 
flationary course would go this time, so 
many efforts to stimulate it having failed 
some years ago and so much determina- 
tion to hold down the deficit being present 
this time. Perhaps industry would take a 


the phenomena of 


long while to regain confidence or get 
excited. But there is a strong suspicion 
that if we don’t get a thumping recovery 
this spring we may repeat many of the 
old experiments with only slight changes 
in the rules. 


‘Bliicher or Night’ 


P oom all of the evidences that are 
now part of the public record, the House 
bill to revise the undivided-profits tax will 
not afford business sufficient relief from 
the stifling effects of that ill-conceived 
measure. The undivided-profits tax has 
justified the gloomiest predictions of its 
original critics, and yet the House bill 
fails to take account of some of the most 
pertinent aspects of their criticism. 

Fortunately, there is good reason for 
the belief that the Senate will take hold 
of this tax in a statesmanlike way and 
really come clean in revising it. Chairman 
Harrison of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee has forgotten more about taxes than 
the tax’s original author in the Treasury 
ever knew. He has strong feelings about 
the undivided-profits tax, and his defeat 
for the leadership last year has freed him 
of the necessity of yielding to the Treas- 
ury’s desires for face saving in this re- 
gard. Whether the Administration likes it 
or not, things may be expected to happen 
when the Senate gets to work on the tax. 





Program Notes 


Ii anything has become clear in the 
past four weeks, it is that the new New 
Deal has drifted into a glassy sea of in- 
action. But for the occasional flapping of 
its sails by gusts of the Jackson-Ickes 
variety, it might be Coleridge’s painted 
ship upon a painted ocean. The Wage- 
Hour and seven TVA Bills are, for the 
time, forgotten. Relief debate is desultory. 
The real tax fight is some days off. The 
effort to adjust business-government re- 
lations is temporarily in a state of sus- 
pended animation. And Supreme Court 
reform is a battle long ago. 

Other problems, chiefly foreign, preempt 
the news and the Congressional forum. 
Americans read anxiously about Europe 
—although no immediate situation there 
threatens us. But purges by blood in Rus- 
sia and by edict in Germany, instability 
in France, indecisive bloodshed in Spain, 
military pageantry in Italy and _ grim 
preparations in England awaken old fears. 
Debate proceeds concerning our relations 
in the Pacific. 


ns 
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All of this has produced a familiar 
shifting of the actors in public life. Active 
champions of the New Deal, like Senatoy 
La Follette and Professor Beard, drift 
into opposition to the Administration, 
Conservatives drift into agreement. with 
it. The radical zealots within the Ad. 
ministration begin to feel the creeping 
chill of neglect: new figures whom they 
detest bask in the spotlight. ' 

So it always is when foreign policy 
takes the stage. The long Gladstone-Djs. 
raeli-Chamberlain-Asquith era in English 
politics and the second Wilson administra. 
tion in our own history remind us of that. 
Domestic reform ebbed and flowed: for. 
eign policy flowed and ebbed. 

Thinking men on both sides are torn 
by perplexity at this moment. A strong 
American policy in foreign affairs means 
to reformers the immediate slackening of 
public interest in their plans, but, ulti- 
mately, a greater and more concentrated 
governmental power over many private 
see these 
alternatives. All are calculating the time 
clement, weighing the probabilities. 

Thus the mood of America in February 
1938. 


businesses. Conservatives also 


«< ’ , 
J’accuse 


I am not an architect and IT should 
hate to get into a fight with the members 
of this useful and esteemed profession. 
But since I’ve talked around the country 
a good deal this winter, I find myself 
bursting with protest against certain ten- 
dencies in school architecture. 

School auditoriums, and this goes for 
many college auditoriums as_ well, are 
built as if the audience were perpetually 
expected to contemplate a sort of magni- 
fied Punch and Judy show. Standing on 
the high stage, a speaker is often 20 feet 
away from his nearest hearers. The audi- 
ence extends back an almost terrifying 
distance. None of the interplay and _per- 
sonal atmosphere that tell a speaker 
whether he is boring or pleasing his listen- 
ers is possible. All he can do, perched on 
his high spot, is to shout his speech to 
the shadowy listeners, much as the ancient 
Greek actors and choruses used to shout 
to theirs, and wish that he had an assort- 
ment of masks, as they did, to indicate hs 
moods and intentions in so unmistakable 
a manner that every spectator, even the 
most distant, could understand them. 

Such auditoriums, of course, are made 
for a variety of purposes, but apparently 
the desire to conserve the best traditions 
of the theatre or make possible a friendly 
intimacy between performer and audience 
is not among them. It is a pity, consider- 
ing the bricks and mortar that have gone 
into our educational plants, that so many 
of them are unsuited to the still prevalent 
arts of acting and public speaking. 
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When you buy an “3” 


to save money 


IT’S NEWS! 























The Standard Coupe 


For years, only the biggest, most costly cars had 
8-cylinder engines. When the Ford V-8 engine was first 
introduced, people welcomed the finer performance that 
8 cylinders provided, but kept their fingers crossed on 
economy. It somehow seemed as if 8 cylinders had to 
use more gasoline. 

But the news spread that Ford V-8 cars were giving 
just as good gas mileage as cars with fewer cylinders 
that did not offer 8-cylinder advantages. Good design, 





not number of cylinders, determined economy. By 


8s5-horsepower V-8 class. Then the slightly smaller 60- 
horsepower Ford V-8 engine was introduced. 

Reports soon rolled in from owners averaging 22 to 
27 miles on a gallon of gasoline. More than any of a 





long line of economical Ford cars had ever given! A new 
and the smooth- 





standard of economy—a low price 
ness of 8 cylinders! That was NEWS! 

America bought 300,000 Ford V-8 “‘6os” the first 
year and is still buying. If you'd like to know why—if 


you'd like to save money all ways—see and drive 
last year, four million people had stepped up to the t Sorc ) the 1938 version of this thrifty, modern car. 


rue“Thrifty Sixty’ FORD +°3 





“HIS WAS THE IMPARTIAL VISION OF THE GRE 


HAT did you see, George 
Washington, in the high 
Alleghenies... camping 
alone with only your cloak 
for a tent...staring into 
the rainy night westward, westward? ( Only you 
could see that inland wilderness as the “Second 
Land of Promise”...as a continent controlled by a 
united people whose destinies run east and west. You 
foresaw the need of unifying that America-to-be 
through transportation and communi- 
cation. In the service of unborn 
ages you surveyed those first 
roads and waterways, west- 


ward across the Blue 





James Russett Lowell 


Ridge, over the Alleghenies. Yet how much you 
couldn’t foresee! (@{ Canals and wagon roads 
yield to the railway...the old Iron Horse becomes 
that miracle of modern air-conditioned transporta- 
tion, America’s distinguished fleet of trains—The 
George Washington, The Sportsman, The F.F.V. 
—following the very route you surveyed. ( Today, 
Sir, the Chesapeake and Ohio Lines re-dedicate 
The George Washington to you. We believe that, 
could you experience its supreme comfort and the 
gracious spirit of service aboard it, 

we should see your genial but 


grave smile, and hear you 


pronounce your judgment 


—Excellent!”’ 
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